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PREFACE 



The course you are now taking Is designed to teach you the fundamentals 
of doing research in your li^ry,. It will probably surprise many of you to 
learn that you are missing ouch useful material because cf faulty research 
techniques. Some of you may be restricting yourselves to books found only 
through the card catalog or through browsing. Others have no idea how to 
conduct an efficient search strategy. Many of you do not make the nujst 
productive use of periodical indexes or have no idea how to locate a govern- 
ment document. Through this course you will acquire the skills necessary to 
use the resources of this library — or any other library — in an efficient and 
productive manner. 

This course is not designed to make you "uini-librarians . " Despite 
the large amount of factual material to be covered, you will be learning 
only basic strategies and acquiring only fundamental skills. Those of 
you who will go on to do research in an upper-division subject course will 
later have to acquire the techniques for using the specialized tools of your 
particular discipline, such as Biological Abstracts , although it is conceiv- 
able that you may begin using such tools in the process of doing your 
Project for this course. 

We at the Ramsey Library hope that you will benefit from this course 
and that the skills you acquire will enable you to find information on any 
subject you choose, whether for a course of formal study or for personal 
enlightenment . 
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USEFUL TERMS 



Abstract • 1) A brief sutnmary of a document* articlct book, or 

thesis. 

2) An index providing such summaries, such as 
Psychological Abstracts > 

A word I >n€d from the initials of other words 
(e.g. NATO, from North Atlantic Treaty Organization.) 

Any term EXCEPT THE MAIN ENTRY for which there are 
cards in the catalog. Added entries can be editors » 
translators, titles, subjects, and series. They are 
represented by tracings at the bottom of each cata- 
log card. See also main entry , t raci .:g > 

Annotated bibliography - A bibliography that has notes describing and sometimes 

evaluating the contents of material listed. 



Acronym - 
Add ed Entry 



Annotation - 



Anthology - 



Bibliography - 



Call number - 




A note accompanying an entry in a bibliography or 
catalog, intended to describe or evaluate the work 
cited, 

A collection of selections from the writings of one 
or more authors (e.g., an anthology of poetry, of 
essays, etc.) 

(1) The art or science of the description and history of 
books (their physical make-up, authorship, printing 
history, etc.). (2) Loosely, the science of books. 
(3) A list of material, print or non-print, on a 
given subject or by a given author; the literature 
of a subject — e.g., the bibliography of Physics. 

Combination of letters and numbers unique to each book; 
identifies the place of that book on the shelves. Call 
numbers are composed of 3 main elements: 

classification letters ; BF « Psychology 

classification number , which groups the book by 
subject (e.g., 698: Personality)* 

autho" number, assigned on the basis of author's 
last name (e.g., S2.36: Nevitt Sanford) . 

Therefore: BF is the call number for Sanford^s book 
698 Self and Society 

S2.36 title letter 
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Occasionally a date, title number, or volume nuiaber 
Is added to the basic call number to distinguish 
printings, titles, or, in laulti-volunied sets, v^olume 
number ^ 



BF 
698 
S2.36 
1956 



BF 
698 
S2.36 
V.3 



PZ 

3 J 
D5.5 
Ni 2 



fiction in English 

by Charles Dickens 
Nicholas Nickleby 



Citation - 




Collation - 



Concordance 



Corporate autho r - 
Imp rint - 

Irterl lbrary Loan - 
Main entry 



To cite a publication is to refer to that publication 
as a source of information, either in a bibliography 
or an index, such as' the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature > Bibliographic citations for bocks must 
include all publishing information: author or editor, 
title ^ place of publication, publisher, and date. 

Citations for periodical articles usually include; 
author, title (in quotation marhs ), name of perlodicali 
volume, pagination, and year, with some variation, 
depending on whether the periodical is published monthly 
or weekly or has continuous pagination. 

In your Course Project, the instruction "to cite" 
means to give the correct bibliographic citations for 
the book, reference work, or bibliographic tool in 
which you found your information and for the titles 
of books and periodical articles on your subject. 

That part of a catalog card which describes the number of 
volumes (or pages) in a book, illustrations, and size. 

Alphabetical index of words shoving the places in the 
text of a book or of an author's works in which each 
word may be found. There are biblical concordances and 
concordances to the works of important writers, such as 
Shakespeare. 

Any society, institution, government department, bureau, 
or other organization which issues works under its name 
or by its authority. 

The name of the publisher and the city and date of 
publication of a book or other printed work* 

A system by which one library can borrow publications 
(either in the original or in photoduplication) frotn 
another library. 

(1) The entry under which the ujain catalog card is 
filed; can be a personal name, a corporate name, or in 
the case of anonymous works and periodicals, a title* 
In most cases* the main entry will be a personal name, 
e*g. Jones, Robert, (2) Duiin catalog card itself. 
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Online bibliographic 
retrieval 



Quarto (q) - 
Folio (f) 



See reference - 



See also reference • 



Series - 



Sub j_ect Heading - 



Tracing - 



which gives all information necessary for the 
complete identification of a work* 



The process of searching indexes and abstracting 
tools directly by computer instead of in the printed 
index. The result is a custom-designed bibliography 
containing citations for books, articles, and other 
material, . 

Two size designations oversize books* In this 
library, quartos are approximately 11 to 15 in. high; 
foliop are 15 in. or more high. The letters q. and f. 
preceding a call number indicate that the books are 
on the oversize shelves. 

A direction in an index or a card catalog that refers 
you from one subject to a related headirg (e.g,, "Seven 
deadly sins" see "Deadly sins"). Sometimes called 
"cross reference" or "x reference." 

A direction in an index or a card catalog that refers 

you from one subject to a related subject (e.g., "Cactus," 

see also "Peyote.") 

A number of separate works related to one another in 
subject and having a collective title. The Oxford 
History of English Literature and the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Anthropology are both examples of 
series. 

A word or group of words under which all material 
dealing with a given subject is entered in an index, 
catalog, or bibliography. 

The record on a main entry catalog card of all the other 
headings (personal and corporate names, subjects, titles) 
under which thtt work is represented in f:he card catalog. 
The tracings are listed at the bottom of each catalog 
card. 



Union catalog - 
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An author or subject or title catalog listing the 
holdings of a group of libraries. A periodical union 
list, such as the Union List of Serials , is an 
alphabetically-arranged title catalog showing which 
libraries own certain journals • 
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CHAPTER 1 : WE RE^ARCH GAME 



"It is a capital mistake to theorize bci-Jie one has data. 



Sherlock Holmes ("The Crooked Nfan") 
as quoted by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
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They sought It with thltables, they sought it with care; 

, They pursued it with forks and hope; 
They thr^aatend its life with a railway share; 
They charmed it with smiles and soap. 

T lie Hunting of the S nark 
(Fit V, stanza" 1) 

\ 

Like the hapless ^searchers for Lewis Carroll's Snark, you may be looking 
for something — specifically, information in a library—in the wrong way. Just 
as railway shares were no help in capturing the elusive beast, so may your 
methods of searching for Information fail to produce much useful material* 
Above-averaga intelligence does not guarantee you success as a library researcher. 
To work with ease and confidence among a library's resources, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of how library materials are organized and how they are 
located. 

Whenever you need to find material in a library, cbnsider your search as 
a kind of exercise in problem^solving. Ask yourself the following basic 
questions : 

1. WHAT KIir> OF INFORMATION DO I NEED? Do I want statistics? historical 
information? current newspaper and magazine articles? Brief overviews of a 
topic? biographici^.l information? dates? definition? maps? lists of books? 
names and addresses? poems? critical articles about a literary work? 

2- HOW MUCH INFORMATION DO I NEED? 

Am I doing a major research paper that requires twenty references or 
am I writing a short expository paper that needs only two or three supporting 
kinds of documentation? Don 't gather so much material that you become swamped 
with evidence and have no time to think about the thesis and organization of your 
paper or report. Be sure to ascertain from your professor whether the paper 
requires certain kinds of printed documentation. Some professors want a definite 
number of books, periodical articles, or newspaper articles in the bibliography 
for an assignment. 

Make sure you understand the distinction between PRIMARY and SECONDARY 
sources of information. A PRIMARY source is evidence that is contemporaneous 
with an event. A SECONDARY source is a study written subsequent to an event. 
For example, a diary of a Confederate soldier kept during the fight would be 
a primary source for information on the Battle of Gettysburg. Books and articles 
written about Gettysburg by historians are considered secondary sources. 
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3. ARE THE SOURCES I'VE CHOSEN APPROPRIATE FOR MY TOPIC? 

Once you have chosen your library materials, you must evaluate them . 
according to how useful they will be in documenting your research paper. Are 
the sources dated appropriately? For cotitemporary topics and current events, 
you will need material as up-to-date as possible. In practice, this usually 
means newspaper and current magazine articles. If you are working on a histori- 
cal subject, you will need written sources from that particular time period, as 
well as subsequent secondary sources written years after the event. For 
example, "jyou could not write an accurate account of the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki without reading contemporary newspaper and magazine accounts, but 
you would also need scholarly articles written later in order to put the subject 
in historical perspective. 

Remember to compare the types of treatment presented in your written 
sources. Some articles are sc^iolarly, in-depth presentations of a subject. 
Often these articles will have footnotes that will lead you to further reading 
about your subject. Articles appearing in the more popular magazines, such as 
Time and The Rollipg Stone lack this supporting documentary evidence. Some 
popular magazines, such as Harpers and the Atlantic , will treat subjects in 
greater depth than other n^gazines, Respite their lack of footnotes. Your 
choice of Scholarly or popular presentations will depend both on your subject 
and on the level of paper you are writing. You ^o not need to read the complete 
Watergate hearings to write a five-page paper on ex-President Nixon's last year 
in office. 

4. ARE MY SOURCES AUTHORITATIVE? 
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Question the authoritativeness of your authors. Just because something is 
in print does not mean that it is automatically accurate, thorough, or unbiased. 
There are printed aids to help you Judge your sources. Book reviews can help 
you evaluate the material and accounts of an author's qualifications in standard 
biographical dictionaries can help you judge the qualifications of your authors. 
In the end, however, the final judgment must be your own. 



KEY FACTS 



Libraries contain a wide assortment of print and non-print material. It 
is your responsibility to choose which items best suit the requirements of 
your topic. These items will certainly include more than just books found 
through the card catalogs. In fact, some subjects wil3 require that you use 
only journal articles and newspapers. For others, only federal and state govern- 
ment documents can provide the best source of facts. You cannot choose research 
sources intelligently until you are aware of all the possible types of resources 
in a library. There are, however, strategies for discovering these types. Keep 
in mind the following six principles: 

1. Library books are arranged in a logical and coherent manner on the 
shelves by special combinations of letters and numbers called CALL NLTIBERS. These 
CALL NU>mERS Veflect the subject of the book. Most U. S. public and college 
libraries arrange their books by one of two classification schemes: Dewey 
Decimal or Library of Congress. Learft which system your library uses and on 
what floor your favorite subjects are kept. 

2-. All libraries have catalogs that list books in the collection by 
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author « title, and, for non-fiction, subject. Sometimes this catalog is 
represented by cards filed in drawers. Other libraries will have their 
card catalog reproduced on flat pieces of microfilm, call microfiche. Still 
others will let you search the catalog on easy-to-use computer screens • The 
type of material included in the catalog varies from library to library. All 
libraries will include listings for every book owned, but some libraries will 
have separate catalogs or computer-printed lists for journals or separate cata- 
logs for govemmet^t documents or non-print media. 

3. All libraries will have INDEXES that list journal, and newspaper 
articles by author and subject every two weeks. Such an index is the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature , which provides lists of articles in nearly 

200 popular magazines. Other indexes provide subject aT»d author guides to 
journal articles, books, and research studies in specific discipline\such as 
psychology, art, and history- Some of these Indices even provide summaries of 
the contents of the books and articles they list. These summaries, called 
ABSTRACTS, can help you decide whether a book or article is going to be useful 
for your research. There are dozens of such indexes published, some dealing with 
a wide variety of general subjects and some only with specific topics. Just 
remember that these indexes tell you only what articles have been published. 
They do not indicate that your own library owns these journals. 

4. Other types of indexes will list poems, plays, essays, short stories, 
novels, criticism, and speeches published in book form. Some will list book 
reviews published in newspapers and magazines. All of these specialized irdexes 
will lead you to sources not listed in the card catalog. 

5. Entire books, called BIBLIOGRAPHIES, exist that will give you the titles 
of books and other print and non-print material on given subjects, such as 

. divorce, or about specific individuals, such as Richard Nixon. 

6. INTERLIBRARY LOAN enables you to request books and photocopies of 
journal articles from other libraries* 
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EVALUATIVE CHECKLIST FOR RESEARCH PAPER S 

When vou have completed the first draft of your research paper, ask 
yourself the following questions;^ 

1. Have you appropriately narrowed your topic to manageable size? 

2. For your overview, have you consulted subject ency-tlopedias 
or handbooks (if availabl%0? 

3. Have you used the most accurate L»C, subject headings when 
checking the card catalog? 

4. Have you chosen the most appropriate reference books for your 
topic? 

5. Have yov consulted subject periodical indexes and abstracts, 
when appropriate, rather than just general indexes and abstracts? 

6. Have you used the most accurate subject headings in periodical 

and newspaper indexes, abstiacts, and bibliographical to^ls? 

7. Is your material appropriate to a college'-level paper in 

complexity and sophistication of content and treatment? 

8. Is your material cited sufficiently specific for the topic 
chosen, or is it too general? 

9. Are there a suff icier t number of primary sources (when appropriate)? 

10. Are there sufficient secondary sources? 

11. Are the forms of the bibliographical citations consistent with 
accepted usage? 

12. Are the footnote forms consistent with acceptec? usage? 



CHAPTER 2: REFERENCE WDRKS AND THEIR USE 



"A man should keep his little brain attic 
stocked with all the fimiiture that he is 
likely to use, and the rest he can pit away 
m the Imfiser roan of his library, where 
he can get it if he wants it." 

Sherlock Holmes ("Five Orange Pips") 
as quoted by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 



REFERE NCE 

"Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, 
^ or we know where we can find information upon it." 

Samuel Johnson 

Samuel Johnson, the great 18th-century lexicographer and critic, here 
might have been inadvertently describing the function of the reference collec- 
tion. Each of us is an expert in one or more ways; each of us possess a direct 
knowledge of many subjects. Yet even those who are professionals in their 
disciplines need Dr. Johnson's second type of knowledge: the ability to find 
specific information on a subject through the use of print and non-print 
sources. The physician needs to search pharmaceutical manuals tc learn the 
composition of new drugs. The sociologist must consult statistical compila- 
tions to gather factual data. 

Indeed, there Is no one so learned that he or she does not need' to use 
special kinds of books to locate factual details. These books are called 
"reference bool-s" because they are "referred" to on.y for a specific and 
discreet r^tem of information. We all have reference books in our homes. Not 
only dictionaries and encyclopedias, but also telephone directories, appliance 
care handbooks, car repair manuals, and even cookbooks are reference books in 
that we consult them only to find specific facts. By formal definition, a 
reference book is a "book designed by its arrangement and treatment to be con- 
sulted for definite items of information rather than to be read consecutively." 
(ALA Glossary of Li brary Terms ) However, any book can be used as a reference 
book if it is consulted for specific facts, such as a formula in physics or 
the date of the Versaille Treaty. 

Libraries keep their reference books in a special collection that cannot 
be taken out of the building. Reference books cannot be borrowed, because 
they are not meant to be read consecutively and must be available to all the 
library's patrons who need them. Books in the reference collection give you 
a vast amount of information. They are the first place to look for certain 
kinds of facts, such as: 

1. Statistics 

2. Names and. addresses of people and organizations 

3 . Maps 

4. Definitions of words ' 

5. Short articles briefly describing a subject or concept. 

6. Summaries and overviews of a subject. 
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7- Quotations by certain authors or about certain subjects 

8. Dates 

9. Biographical information on people living or dead 

10. Formulae and tables in the sciences 

There are literally thousands of works of reference in print • How do you 
choose which ones you need? Remember two key principles: 

i • , 

!• Decide what type of information you need? 

2. Choose the reference sources that will give 
you that particular type of information, 

TYPES OF INFORMATION PROVIDED BY REFERENCE WORKS 

Reference books are easily reducible to major categories, depending on 
the types of information they provide; 

Type of Information Type of Reference Source 

1. Long articles on subjects Encyclopedias 

2. Short (1-3 paragraphs) articles Handbooks and manuals 

Biographical dictionaries 
Biographical directories 

Dictionaries 

Almanacs 

Statistical yearbooks 

Historical tables 
^ Chronologies 
Yearbooks 

Directories 
Registers 

Outlines and syllabi 

Bibliographies 
Bio-bibliographies 

Almanacs 

is 



3, Biographical information 




7. Names and addresses of 
people and organizations 

8. CHjtlines of basic facts 

9. Lists of books and articles 
about persons or subjects 

10. Brief facts 



Type of Information 



Type of Reference Source 



11. Maps 

12. Geographical facts 



13, Outlines and sunnxtarles of 
historical events over time 



1^. Quotations 

l5. Etymologies 

1 6. Formulae and tables 



Atlases 
Gazetteers 

Geographical dictionaries 
Atlases 

Historical tables 

Chronologies 

Yearbooks 

Books of quotations 
Concordance 

Dictionaries 

Handbooks and manuals 
Tables 



HOW TO FIND A REFERENCE BOOK 



Each kind of reference book can be located through the subject card 
catalog by checking the subdivisions of major topics. First, locate your 
subject on the tabbed cards filed on the LEFT HAND SIDE of the drawers. 
Once you have done this, check through the tabbed cards on the RIGHT HAND 
SIDE of the drawers. These right-hand tabbed cards represent SUBHEADINGS 
of MAIN TOPICS: 



^^^ic Dictionaries 
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The subheading you v&nt depends on the kind of reference book you need. 
Examples of reference subheadings would be terms such as Dictionaries » 
Handbooks, Directories, and Yearbooks. Thn following examples illustrate 
the types for reference material: 



MAIN HEADING ^ 
(Tab at Left Hand Side of Drawer) 
Art 



France 



London 



Physics 



Jews 



Artists 



SUBHEADING 

(Tab at Right Hand Side of Drawer) 

Almanacs 

Bibliography 

Bio-Bibliography 

Chronology 

Dictionaries 

Directories 

Handbooks 9 Mantxals* etc. 
Outlines* Syllabi, etc. 
Yearbooks 



Biography 

Dictionaries and encyclopedias 

Gazetteers 

History — Chronology 

Maps 

Registers 
Yearbooks 



Dictionaries and encyclopedias 
History — Chronology 



Manuals , text-books » etc . 
Tables p etc. 



Biography 

Dictionaries and encyclopedias 



Biography 



EXPLANATION OF CATALOG SUBHEADINGS 



The subheadings: 



Dictionaries; Encyclopedias 
DICTIONARIES 

DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 



are used for both dictionaries and encyclopedias. The only difference be- 
tween the two forms of subheading is this: the heading ^^Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias" is used only after the naines of geographical places (e»g., 
France—Dictionaries and Encyclopedias; New York — Dictionaries and Encyclo- 
pedias) or after the names of ethnic groups (Jew— Dictionaries are encyclo- 
pedias; Gypsies — Dictionaries and Encyclopedias). After all other headings, 
look for the plain term '^Dictionaries" (Music—Dictionaries). 
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CURSES.' 

In the early Middle Ages, many monastic libraries protected their 
manuscripts with W curses" designed to frighten the covetous from 
stealing the monks' precious books. Here is a typical curse on any 
thief unwise enough to steal a copy of the Bible: 




LET HIM BE FRIZZLED IN A PAN. 
MAY THE FALLING SICKNESS AND 

FEVER RAGE IN HIM. 
I^ET HIM BE BROKEN ON THE 
WHEEL AND HANGED. 

.AMEN. 
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REMEMBER: 



Meed 



Encyclopedia 



Use subheadings 
Dictionaries 

Dictionaries and encyclopedias 



Dates and Historical Sunmries 
general 



Main Heading 



Chronology, Historical 
Chronology, Historical 
History 

for an historical period 

History, Ancient 
Middle Ages 
Renaisiance 

for a person 
Wagner, Richard, 1813-1883 

for a geographical region 

London 
Italy 



Subheading 



Tables 
Yearbook 



Chronology 
Chronology 
Chronology 



Chronology 

His tory- -Chronology 
History — Chronology 



Quotations of One Autho r 
Blake, William 
Shakespeare, William 



Quotations 
Quotations 



InJcxes of words in the writings of one autho r 
or in the text of one book 



Blake, William 

Bible 

Koran 

Quotations: niany authors 
QUOTATIONS 



AL&ERT KNER 



Concordances 
Concordances 
Concordance s 
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General Dlctionarleb 

Encyclopedias and Dictionaries 
General Encyclopedias 

Encyclopedias and Dictionaries 
Foreign-Language Dictionaries Subheading 

French language Dictionaries 

Italian language Dictionaries 
Foreign Language/English Dictionaries 

French language Dictionaries—English 

Italian language Dictionaries— English 

General Biography 

Biography 
Almanacs 

Almanacs 
Atlases 

Atlases 



As you can see from the above examples, reference bools that deal with 
aspects of sipecific subjects such as Music or Art or with specific geographi- 
cal areas (France, Italy) or with specific persons (Darwin, Shakespeare) 
are designated in the subject card catalog by SUBDIVISIONS of main headings; 
other reference books are designed by MAIN HEADINGS alone. Examples of 
these MAIN HEADINGS would be: 

ALMANACS 

ATLASES 

BIOGRAPHY 

CHRONOLOGY, HISTORICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES 
QUOTATIONS 

TYPES OF REFERENCE BOOKS EXPLAINED 

From the previous list, you can see that there is a wide variety of 
reference material available in any library. Before you can choose which 
kinds of reference material suit your research topic, you must become 
acquainted with the sorts of information each type of reference book provides, 
Many of the categories of reference material overlap each other. For 
example, if you are looking for geographical information, you can find it in 
several places: in atlases, which are collections of maps; and in gazetteers 
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and geographical dictionaries, both of which give descriptions of geographi- 
cal features, but without wps. Bear in mini that frequently there will be 
more than one kind of reference book that can answer your question. We will 
di.3cuus the various categories of reference books by discussing the kinds of 
iwiterial to be found in each type. 



LONG ARTICLES ON SUBJECTS; ENCYCLOPEDIAS 




Encyclopedias contain articles giving overviews of topics. Most encyclo- 
pedias are nmlti-volumed seta, such as the thirty-voluae Encyclopedia 
Americana . Other encyclopedias are in one-volume, such as the New Columbia 
Encyclopedia. The word encyclopedia coii«s from two Greek words that can be 
roughly translated as "general education." This is an apt name, in that 
encyclopedias attempt to tell you basic facts about all subjects or about 
a selected subject. Since encyclopedias are arranged in alphabetical order, 
you can frequently find articles by turning to the volun« in the appropriate 
letter range for your subject. Be warned, however: many topics are treated 
as part of a larger subject. For example, an article on the battle of 
Waterloo might appear in the article on Napoleon, not in the "V" volume.' 
Always consult the index of a multi-volume or of a single-volume encyclopedia. 
Also note that most encyclopedia articles are signed either v/ith the authoiv's 
full name or with initials. If an article is signed with initials, you will 
have to look up the full name in the '^ist of Contributors" section which 
appears in either the first or the last volume of the set. 

There are two types of encyclopedias: GENERAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS , which 
attempt to cover all subjects from A to Z and SUBJECT ENCYCLOPEDIAS, which 
present articles on a specific subject (such as art or music) or a group 
of interrelated subjects (such as the social sciences). Both subject and 
general encyclopedias will give you the salient facts about any subject or 
person of importance. Some general encyclopedias, although treating of 
every subject, will reflect the ideas and irjterests of a specific cultural 
or ethnic or religious group. For example, the Great Soviet Encyclopedi a, 
in a thirty-volume translation of the official Soviet state encyclopedia 
and is a unique source of Information on Soviet history, culture, and 
political doctrine. The Encyclopedia Judaica and the New Catholic 
Encyclopedia are especially strong on matters pertaining to Jewish and 
Roman Catholic history and customs. When a general encyclopedia such as 
these two treats of any subject, that subject is colored by the system of 
beliefs that the particular ethnic or political or religious group espouses. 

Subject encyclopedias, such as the International Encyclopedi a of the 
Social Sciences or the McGraw Hill Encyclopedia of Science and Tech^^Hl^y . 
give detailed and unusually authoritative overviews written by recognized 
scholars. The bibliographies for further reading at the end of articles in 
subject encyclopedias are unusually more comprehensive than those in general 
encyclopedias, often including journal articles as well as books. Writers 
of articles in subject encyclopedias usually assume some prior knowledge of 
the discipline on the part of the reader. For this reason, such articles 
often contain technical and specialized vocabulary, with no attempt made to 
explain these terms in the language of the ncn-specialist . It is often 
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SDec!aLLf ^ '"^'r? ^"^^f" ^i^"*'^*^ ^° find t^he meanings of these 
specialized terms. If you know nothing whatsoever about your topic and 
are unfamiliar with its special terms, you had better begL searching for 
information in a general encyclopedia 'cfore turning to I subject encyclo- 
pedia to get information in depth. sudjsci: encycio 

encycfop:d?:sTre ^'"'^ differences between general and subject 

1) subject encyclopedias have longer, more comprehensive articles 

2) subject encyclopedias c-.ntain articles that are more authoritative 
tnan those in general encyclopedias 

3) subject encyclopedias g^ve longer, more comprehensive bibliographies 

^^tL'^'^rh differences, however, work only as general principles. Depenaing 
on the authorltatiyeness and the size of the subject encyclopedia, an article 
in a general encyclopedia might provide more information than an article on 
the same subject in a one-volume subject encyclopedia. article on 

Note: Do not be misled by the names of encyclopedias. Some of the best 
encyclopedias do not have that word in their title. Examples are the New 
Grove Dictionary of Music and Mustri.n., the Dictionary of America n Hi 
and the Dictionary of the History of^eas. ^ History . 

SHORT ARTICLES ON SUBJECTS; HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS 

or somethlnr^l^L'^°^""^ ^ ^^^^^ ^'^"^^^ information about aotneone 

or something, just a few paragraphs to identify and describe a subject In 

lotl H^nHHnT'' °^ reference source will be a handbook or manual. 

Both handbooks and manuals are one-volume compilations of the basic facts 

in?oLftiir^? : T^.t^ E^^^^" °^ "^^^^ painting. While the 

information given in handbooks and manuals is short and concise, it is 
thoroughly detailed, accurate, and authoritative. 

Handbooks and manmls are the best places to look to identify people, 
movements, and key terms connecti^d with a subject. They c^lst for all dis<;ip- 
It A particularly fine series of handbooks devoted to the humanities is 

the Oxford Companion Serfes published by Oxford University Press. There are 
^ford Companions ^o practically every division of the humanities, from the 
f^r llrH S 1° ^y \'? the Oxford Companion to the Theatre . Volumes exist 
turef f'r . ? lit"^ture. tor french. Spanish, and German lltera- 

tures. for classical literature, and for art. American history and music. 
There are even Oxford Companion volumes to the film, to law. to the decorative 
arts, to world sports and games, and to ships and the sea. All told, a 
thoroughly useful series and a model of what handbooks or manuals should be. 

Again, do not be misled by titles. Not all handbooks and manuals will 
call themselves by such names. As we have seen, the Oxfoia Companion series 
does not mention the term "handbook" or "manual" at all in its title. Some 
handbooks and manuals call themselves "guide*." while others are entitled 

almanacs or even "yearbooks." For example. Th ^ Negro^ Mmanac is a fact- 
filled record of black achievement, past and pT^sent? It presents essays, 
tables, statistics, and illustrations about black life. Information 
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on federal, state, and city govetuments can be tound in a variety of handbooks 
and manuals, from the Onited States Governnent Manual (federal government) 
to the North Carolina Manual (state) to the Municipal Year Book (major U.S. 
cities) and the Asheville City Directory . In addition, the Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac , which summarises Congressional activity and The Book of 
the States provide further information on the workings of federal and state 
governments. Few of these works actually havri the work "manual" in their 
titles. Neither does The Essential Guide to Prescription Drugs . But all 
these titles are handbooks or manuals in that they present concise information 
on a specific topic, even one as broad as the workings of government. What 
matters is the type of information provided, not the formal title of the 
reference work itself. 

!lemcmber to be flexible in your approach to finding short articles. 
The "Micropeedia" (first 10 volumes) section of the new Encyclopedia 
B ritann ica contains brief articles on subjects and people. While many of. 
rnese articles are later expanded into full-length encyclopedia entries in' 
the major 19-volume set, these first 10 volumes are in thetaselves a treasure- 
trove of concise information. One-volume encyclopedias, such as the New 
Columbia Encyclopedia , also "-.ontaln briaf articles. 



BIOGRAPHY ; BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES AND DIRECTORIE S 

Biographical dictionaries and directories contain articles that give the 
salient personal and professional facts about people. There is a slight, but 
important distinction, between biographical dictionaries and directories. 
Biographical dictionaries exist solely- to -provide^ factual information about 
people's lives, whereas the main purpose of directories is to list the 
names and addresses of people or organizations. A directory may provide a 
summary of biographical facts, but it does not have to do so. Directories 
exist for most professions, such as medicine, law, architecture, and nursing. 
Some of these directories nierely list their memebers's names and addresses; 
others, like the Directory of Medical Specialists , do provide biographical 
facts. 

Except for universal biographical dictionaries such as Chambers's, 
that list all prominent persons; living or dead, regardless of nationality 
oi time period, most biographical dictionaries can be divided into two main 
categories: those that list persons currently living and those that list 
only deceased persons. For example, the Who's Who in America series and 
its four regional counterparts, such as Who's Who in the South and Southwest , 
list only living Americans. When someone dies, that person's biographical 
sketch is removed from the current Who's Who vo lumes and placed in a retro- 
spective series, such as Who Was Who in America or the Dictionary of American 
Biography. Most countries have their '^wn version of Who's Who which gives 
biographical sketches for its most prominent citizens. Many such biographi- 
cal dictionaries are in the language of the couutry. (Wer is Wer? for Germany; 
Quem e guem no Brasil ; Wie is dat? for the Netherlands). Others, while 
having English-language titles, do not have an English-language text. For 
example, the volume Who's Who in France is in French. Others have both 
title and text in English (Who's Who in Spain , Who's Who in Italy , etc.). 
Some biographical dictionaries for living persons are multi-national, such 
as International Who's Who wn/ f Who's Who in the World . Some biographical 
sources are restricted by vocatioc or profession (e.g.. Who's Who in Boxing , 
Who's Who in Finance and Industry) . ^me by race or ethnic group: Who's 
Who Among Black Americans . 
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Retrospective biographical dictionaries give information for deceased 
subjects only. Many of these retrospective dictionaries are called "national 
biographies," because they give long and serious accounts of the lives of the 
historically prominent deceased citizens of a specific country. The two great 
English-language national biographies are the Dictionary of American Biography 
for the United States and the Dictionary of National Biography for the British 
Isles. France, Italy, and Germany also have scholarly national biographies for 
their historically important figures. Even Wales has one, though its title — 
Y Byvgraffiadur Cymreig — is impossible for a non-Welsh speaker to pronounce! 
(Luckily, there is an English translation.) In addition to the national 
biographies, there are nus^rous dictionaries of historical figures, such as 
the Biographical Dictionary of the Confederacy and Who Was Who in the Roman 
World . 

Obituaries are another source for biographical Information. Major news- 
papers such as the New York Times and the London Times publish long obituary 
notices for prominent people in the U. S. and abroad. Many of these obituaries, 
especially those for the London Times, give an overall perspective of the sub- 
ject ^s life and achieven^nts. To find obituaries in these newspapers, you must 
consult various specialized indexes. Of course, the New York Times Index 
the central source for death notices appearing in that paper, lists all obituaries 
alphabetically by the subject *s name under the heading DEATHS. Obituaries 
appearing in the New York Times between 1858 and 1968 have been indexed in a 
separate compilation entitled the New York Times Obituaries Inde x (1858-1968), 
with a supplement volume for 1969 to 1978. The three-volume sec, Obituraries 
from the London Times is both an index to the obituaries that appeared in that 
newspaper between 1951 and 1975 and is itself a collection of actual Times 
obituaries for prominent people who died within that period. An annual series 
begun in 1980 and called Annual Obituary contains obituaries for significant 
persons who died during that year, regardless of country or occupation. There 
is also a iiK>nthly loose-leaf publication of the New York Times called the 
New York Times Biographical Edition . Begun in 1970, it contains photocopies 
of major biographical articles and obituaries from that newspaper. 

It is not necessary to consult each biographical dictionary and directory 
separately to locate information about significant people. Certain master indexes 
exist which direct you to numerous biographical dictionaries at one time. The 
largest of these, with over three million entries, is called the Bio&raphy & 
Genealogy Master Index . It gives abbreviations for all the biographical dictionaries 
and directories in which an individual's name appears; these abbreviations are 
spelled out in full title form on the inside and back covers* of the individual 
Master Index volumes. There is also a master index to all fourteen Who's Who 
publications, such as Who's Who in America , Who's Who in Religion , etc. The 
problem with these two master indexes is that their usefulness is limited by 
the fact that they can lead you to biographical works that appeared only up to 
the year of the publication of the master index. After that year, the biographi- 
cal dictionaries ^st be consulted individually, year by year and edition by 
edition. • 

One important source of continuing biographical information is the 
Biography Index . Published since 1946, it is an index to biographical inf ortnatifiO-:; 
in periodicals and books about all significant persons, living or dead, of any 
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nationality. It indexes interviews, obituary notices, biographical and 
historical sketches, and, indeed, any type of biographical information, 
short or long, popular or scholarly. 



DEFINITIONS AND ETYMOLOGIES; DICTIONARIES 




Dictionaries are the first choice of books to consult for definitions 
and etymologies of words. They can be classified Into three categories: 
language dictionaries, single- type dictionaries, and subject dictionaries. 
LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES can cover a single language (monolingual dictionaries), 
two languages (bilingual dictionaries, such as French- English, German- 
Spanish, Italian-Russian), or three or more langiiages. This latter type 
is known as a polyglot dictionary and gives the equivalent words in many 
languages. A polyglot dictionary, however, will often not give definitions, 
just words of parallel meaning in English, French, Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, or any other combination of languages. SINGLE-TYPE DICTIONARIES 
treat a special aspect of one language, such as slang, idioms, synonyms, 
or rhyme words. SUBJECT DICTIONARIES are analogous to subject encyclopedias 
in that they define the specialized terms used in a specific subject or 
discipline, such as law, music, or art. 

Monolingual dictionaries exist for the languages of all cour tries. 
Some countries such as France, Italy, and Spain have national academies 
which are concerned with preserving the purity of their language and with 
keeping it untainted by foreign importations of words. These academies 
publish great national dictionaries that attempt to give the "correct" 
usage and eliminate all "incorrect" words, phrases, and expressions. The 
English language has been fortunate in that no attempt to regulate English 
by setting up a national academy has ever succeeded, although since the 1 7th 
century many scholars have advocated such a plan. Instead, contemporary 
lexicographers have tried to record the Eiiglish language- as it is actually 
written and spoken, being content to label usage according to its appropri- 
ateness in certain contests (e.g., slang, technical term, substandard). 
Until recently, the only restrictions in English- language dictionaries were 
those words and usages considered obscene or vulgar. Most modern dictionaries 
now include even these words. Language is not fixed and immutable, nor is 
there some ideal form of a language from which it is heretical to diverge. 
Rather, as Dr. Johnson said, "language is the work of man, of a being from 
whom permanence and stability cannot be derived." 

« 

Although monolingual dietionarie:. exist in all langtiages, it is English- 
language dictionaries with which we are roost concerned here. They vary in 
size from unabridged to desk size, with graduations in between these extremes. 
Unabridged dictionaries contain between 450,000 and 600,000 entries and are 
sufficiently large that they cannot be carried with ease, but a -e usually kept 
on permanent dictionary stands. They attempt to include most of the words in 
current usage, with a broad selection of words no longer in current use, but 
found In past literature, plus technical terms, proper names, geographical 
place names, and other useful entries. They also contain appendices of miscel- 
laneous information, such as lists of foreign words and phrases, biographical 
and geographical names, coxmnon scientific symbols, forms of address, and other 
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facts — sometimes even the Morse code! Unabridged dictlooaries have pictures 
in the text and also frequently contain otaps as well as colored plates showing 
flags of the world, gemstones, species of animals, and other useful illustra- 
tions. Good exantples of tmabridged English-langiiage dictionaries are Webster's 
New International Dictionary of the English Language , 2nd edition, which stresses 
conservative English usage, and its controversial successor, Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary of the ^glish Language (1961 and later editions) 
which lists words and usages with little attempt to label them substandard or, 
as with the adjective "disinterested," to show corruptions of meaning. Semi- 
abridged dictionaries contain from 180,000 to 300,000 words. They share many 
of the features of the unabridged, including illustrations. A good example of 
a semia^-idged dictionary is the Random House Dictionary of the English Language. 
Abridgec jr desik sice dictionaries are those laost of us keep in our homes. They 
contain around 150,000 entries and are sufficient for the ordinary requirements 
of most reeding and writing. 

All dictionaries supply mich more information about words than their 
meanings and origins. Other features include spelling, syllabification, stress 
and pronunciation, levels of usage (colloquial, obsolete, slang), synonyms, 
and capitalization. Many of the larger d-'ctionaries give illustrative quota- 
tions that trace the historical development of a word's meaning and even a 
desk dictionary will include brief phrases illustrating the meaning of a word 
in context. 

The two most important dictionaries for the history of the English 
language are the Oxford English Dictionary and Sir William Craigie's Dictionary 
of American English on Historical Principles . Both of these trace the history 
and development of the language through extensive quotations from the earliest 
known written appearance of a word to its latest meaning. The Oxford English 
Dictionary , or OED as it is known, contains 414,825 words and 1,827,306 
quotations in its original twelve volumes and first (1933) supplement alone; 
further supplements, which began publishing in 1972, will contain another 
50,000 words.. Hence the OED includes the history of most English words since 
1150, although being essentially a dictionary that traces the historical 
development of English, it will not contain as many words in current usage 
as d large unabidged dictionary such as the Webster's Third New Intematione l. 
In addition to the OED and Craigie, there are specialized comprehensive 
dictionaries for the Scottish language, for Middle English (the language that 
preceded modem English) and for Old English, which preceded Middle English . 

SINGLE-TYPE DICTIONARIES fulfill one single purpose. Examples of single- 
type dictionaries are those that list only slang, such as Wentworth and 
Flexner's Dictionary oi American Slang , or that list the argot or jargon of 
one particular group, such as that of members of the underworld or of people 
in"shd9"-basihe«ii . Some single-type dictionaries list only rare words; others 
give only idioms or just the foreign words and phrases common to a language. 
Some give acronyms and abbreviations; some list obsolete words. Dialectical 
and regional dictionaries, which give the vocabularly and usage for a particu- 
lar geographical area, such as the Midwest or Appalachia, are further examples. 
A work such as Fowler's Dictionary of Modem English Usage is another. A 
dictionary which gives\^only synonyms and antonyms is callejd a thesaurus; the 
most famous of this type is Koget's Thesaums . There are even rhyming 
dictionaries that supply help to poets. 
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SUBJECT DICTIONARIES define the terms and concepts of a particular 
discipline, such as history, psychology, or accounting. Because they are 
restricted to one specific subject, these dictionaries can define their 
terms in greater depth, with greater precision, and vlth more authority 
than can a general dictionary such as Webster ♦s. A tubject dictionary does 
more than Just define words. It discusses each term at length, frequently 
with illustrative sxaiqiles. All good subject dictionaries Riso define their 
terms in a way that shows the organic relationship of each tero to the subject 

as a \diole. To see the difference between a general language dictionary and 
a subject dictionary, compare the two definitions of the term "appropriation" 
below, one taken from Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary and the other f.aken 
from Kohler's A Dictionary for Accountants. 



^SJ:SyS£r!^&.1SSs5S Webster's 



Kohler's 

> 




ftppropristioii 1. An expenditure authori- 
ntkm witii ipMi&^ limiutions m to 
Mnount, purpose, and time; m formal 
advance approral of an expendituro 
or class of expenditures from designated 
resources available or estimated to be 
available* An appropriation may vary in 
binding force fiom an expression of 
intent by the managemrat of a business 
concern to a restrictive limitation by 
the legislature imposed on a government 
•gency. t 

2, The amount of future expenditures 
so approved. 

3. The document evidencing the act 
and the amount^ desc^bing tbs purpose* 
and giving ttsential particulars concern- 
ing the diaracter of authonxed fu^ire 

Mpei«iitures, as in the c«L of apprrv 
pri*tions for capital assets. \ 
C A distribution of net fcioasie to 
▼Arious account*- See apprt^iaium of 
net tneome, 

6. An earmarking of retained mtnUngs; 
» apprppriat^ surpluM. 
j;-appwpriixte, vJ. 
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GILTAk^VETH 




Not all dictionaries are deadly serious. 
Some are even fun to read. For example ^ 
have you ever f 002; led? Or had a quap? 
Or bought a quab for dinner with some 
qursh? Perhaps you have done all these 
things and not known it* To find out, 
turn to page 31 . 
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STATISTICS: ALMANACS AND STATISTICAL YEARBOOKS 




Statistics are published chiefly by governments and by international 
organizations 9 such as the United Nations. Because it requires a certain 
amount of time to collect, collate and publish statistics, those in print 
are usually two or three years behind the actual date of publication of a 
statistical cDmpilatlon. Cf course, such statistics exist in pre-publis..2d 
form at the organization that collected them, and scholars in search of 
immediate statistical infornation can get this information before it is 
published through making direct contact with the statistical agency. Statis- 
tics are usually published on a yearly basis in reference works called 
yearbooks or almanacs. Demographic statistics give facts about characteris- 
tics of populations, such as birth and death rates, figures on marriage and 
divorce, and causes of death, A major source of demographic statistics is 
the United Nations Demographic Yearbook , which gives comprehensive statistics 
on population characteristics for nearly 250 countries. A corollary United 
Nations publication is its Statistical Yearbook which, while including some 
general demographic material, concentrates on economic, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and cultural statistics for all nations. For United States statistics, 
the best comprehensive source is the Statistical Abstract of the United States , 
an annual publication since 1878 which lists statistics for every kind of 
measurable quantity connected with United States demography, economics, 
politics, healfh, culture, and education. This Statistical Abstract actually 
represents an "abstract" or selection from the staggeringly large number of 
statistical facts collected and published by the United States federal govern*- 
ment each year. This Abstract is also retrospective in that it gives statistics 
for past years to facilitate comparisons over periods of time. The Abstract 
refers you to the original government publication in which full statistical 
information can be found. In addition to the above mentioned statistical 
cumulations, there are volumes of historical statistics for the United States 
and Europe. 
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General alnanacs, published each year, are also an excellent source of 
selected ttatiatica. Of course, they will not contain the full range of statistics 
covered in the United State* and United Nations publications toentioned above, but 
they will «ive the Bost significant denographic and other figures for major 
countries and cities. Should you need only one or a few important statistics, 
such as the population of London or the number of nuclear reactors in the 
world, you can easily find these figures in any reputable almanac, such as 
The World Almanac and Book of Facts. 



BRIEF FACTS: ALMANACS 





As a matter of fact, almanacs are the best place to look for any brief 
factual data , such major dates, statistics, and facts about people, places, 
orgnizations, history, sports, and culture. Almanacs are treasure-houses of 
miscellaneous information on everything from the names of members of U. S. 
District Courts to the complete list of World Series winners since 1903. They 
answer questions such as: 

Who is the president of Hlgeria? 
What were the major world events of the past year? 
How long is the Amazon River? 

How many United States soldiers died in the Korean War? 
Does Austria have any major waterfalls? 
When was the Brooklyn Bridge built? 
What does the flag of Canada look like? 
Where are the great deserts of the world? 
When was Barbra Streisand bom? 
Who was Queen Victoria's father? 




While many reputable almanacs, such as the Information Please Almanac , 
are published each year, the most comprehensive as well as the oldest title is 
The World Almanac and Book of Facts , published continuously since 1868. Do not 
neglect specialized almanacs. The Catholic Almanac , for example, presents a 
wealth of facts about Roman Catholicism, Roman Catholic history, doctrine, and 
practice, and statistics on all facets of Roman Catholic life, as well as an 
annual review of Vatican activity. 
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DATES, HISTORICAL TABLES, CHRONOLOGIES, YEARBOOKS AND HISTORICAL EVENTS 



Occasionally you will need to ktiow that date when something happened in 
history or you will need to find a chronological listing of important events in 
a given period or you will need to compare developments in politics, art. nllitarv 
history, or the sciences during a certain time period. To answer all these 
questions you should consult reference works that give historical information 
by date. There are several types of these works. 

HISTORICAL TABLES (sometimes called REFERENCE HISTORIES) give chronologically 
arranged facts in parallel tabular form. E^.ch table represents a major division 
of human activity. These categories vary from one publication to another, but 
usually cover major subjects such as history, military history, politics, liter- 
ature, art. science and technology, daily life, and religion. By reading across 
the tables from one category to another, you can discover what parallel events 
were happening in all fields of human endeavor during a specific historical 
span. For example, an historical table will give the major scientific develop- 
ments during the Renaissance or the major landmarks in art history during the 
Middle Ages. Bernard Grun's The Time-Tables of History is an excellent example 
of this sort of reference history. The Chronology of World Histor y, by G.S.P. 
Freeman-Grenvllle is another, although with one exception. "Religion and Cul- 
ture, Its tables are arranged by broad geographical area tWestem Europe, The 
Americas) rather than by topic. 
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CHRONOLOGIES and lEASBOOKS also give hlatorir.1 r.-^. u ^ . ^ 
pre.ent the »terl.l In parallel t.bufar%S™"'^S^'v|?S^3''L''?SrserLs'' °" 
Great Ev.nta tr^ gj^e narrative am».ries of the salLnt m!^ ! , 

sign?flci.ce o?^^^^ ^^e« I^f" .J?'" '^Vtt^"' aumariea give the historical 
anfscholars Sho We^l^ten ,h» J ?^ viewpoints of various historians 

events in brll? fS?I! "ar by ve^ t^^, '. J'T '=J""°l°8i" »«ely list 
dictionaries of hl«:r^ F« ex^le ^'nJ "'><'>«' really 

its topic, m alphabe«;al ord^nivlnf S" o.\'"h°""^.:' ""^^^ ""^ 
when southing occurred without ia^i'^g-L to^: he da' e'flrs '"y^L"""" 

s^f'S^r^e^^re'^he'r"?"' T"' «-"ed"in la"^^. 

the IS^nLuonarC a^d tS^;^^^ (Published by Time magazine), 

^nS^I^— ^^^^^^ 
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QUOTATIONS: CONCORDANCES AND BOOKS OF QUOTATIONS 




Who said '*Most women have no character at all"? Where in the King 
James version of the Bible does the phrase "Jesus wept" occur? Did Shakes- 
peare ever mention the vegetable "lee" in his play Henry V? In what poem 
did Yeats %nrite "A terrible beauty is bom"? All of these questions can be 
answered by books that give you the source of quotations, whether by one 
author or by many authors. 

Dictionaries of quotations list writings and sayings of people from 
all nationalities and time periods and also from works such as the Bible 
and folk ballads that have anonymous or mltiple authors. Some dictionaries 
of quotations are arranged alphabetically by the author quoted (an example 
would be the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations) • Others are arrange chrono- 
logically by author (e.g., Bartlett^s Fmiiliar Quotations) or by topic 
(Stevenson *s Home Book of Quotations » Classical and tfodem ). There are also 
special purpose collections of quotations* some arranged around a theme, 
such as Ramsay and Toye^s The Goodbye Book , which lists farewell speeches and 
letters, famous dying words, and epitaphs. Quotations in Black , by Anita King, 
is one of the type of quotation dictionaries that highlight the Baylngs of 
an ethnic, religious, or national group, in this case famous sayings of blacks 
from all periods of history. Proverbs and maxims have whole books devoted to 
them, such as the Oxford Dictionary of English Pr o v erb s . Other crollections 
specialize in the most contemporary material. Some of the English-language 
quotation dictionaries will give foreign-language sayings in the original 
tongue, with translations; others will translate, but not give the originals. 



To find Biblical qtiotations, the most thorough place to look is not a 
book of quotations, which list only the most frequently cited sections of 
the Bible, but a biblical concordance. A concordance is an alphabetical 
index of words showing. the places in any given text where each word can be 
found in context. Concordances are necessary for any discipline in \i^lch 
close textual studies are essential. In practice, this means that concord- 
ances are most frequently used in two major disciplines; literary studies, 
including philology, and biblical studies. For literary studies, concord-r 
ances to the work of poets, essayists, novelists, and playwrights enable 
the scholar tu locate the exact context of key nouns, verbs, adjec Lives, and 
proper names in a writer ^s complete works. This permits the scholar to study 
image patterns or complex philological questions more easily. Such concord- 
ances are based on only one edition of the author *s complete works, usually 
the standard edition, if available. All titles of works and page, act, or 
line numbers are drawn from this one edition. The compiler of the concordance 
always gives the name of the standard edition he is using, because for many 
authors, espeically the Greek and Roman poets and playwrights, many editions 
have been produced over the years, and it is necessary to distinguish between 
them. Most concordances today are computer-generated; before the advent of 
the computer, concordances were laboriously compiled from hand^-written and 
type-written slips. Today concordances exist for all the major Greek and I/Stin 
authors and for most of the important writers, especially poets, in world 
literature. For example, there is Spevack's six-volume Harvard Concordance 
to Shakespeare , keyed to the Harvard Riverside edition of Shakespeare *s works, 
as well as David Erdman*s Concordance to the j^ritlngs of William Blake and 
even a concordance to Darwin's On the Origin of Species . 
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Biblical concordances exist for both the Hebrew Old Testament and the 
Greek New Testament, as well as for all the major translations still extant, 
such as the Latin Vulgate, the Kin^ James version, the Douay version, and 
the Revised Standard Version. Many partial biblical concordances are printed 
as part of the Bible itself. However, the major book-length concordances are 
published as se^^arate voluo^s, giving the location by chapter and verse of each 
noun, verb, and proper name in the Biblfe. Two examples of book-length biblical 
concordances are Nelson's Complete Concordance to the Revised Standard Version 
and Strong's Exhaustive Concordance. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION: ATLASES AND GAZETTEERS 




Geographical Infolrxaation can be found In two ways, either by consulting 
a map or by reading a purely verbal account, without naps, describing a 
geographical feature or area. Collections of maps are called atlases. An 
atlaa will include napa. plates, charts, and. frequently, textual material 
explaining the featuras illustrated. Do not think of atlases as being re- 
stricted to purely geographical information. General atlases, such as the 
Times Atl as of the World or The National Atlas of the United States of America 
also include maps showing oceanography, climate, and population. Specialised 
atlases provide valuable political, historical, agricultural, and economic 
information. For example, historical atlases can cover all periods of time, 
showing the changing geography of countries and the migrations of peoples 
during many centuries. Specialized historical atlases exist for military, 
maritime. anci«it, and medieval history, for religious or ethnic groups, and 
for archaeology. There are atlases of linguistics and of anthropology. The 
Oxford Economic Atlas of the World and the Rand McNally Comercial Atlas and 
Marketing Oiide provide crucial economic facts on raw mat«rials, production, 
consumption, and related data. There are even atlases of the universe and of 
our solar system, the latter making use of actual photographs taken by our 
space probes. Indeed, atlases are isaportant sources of information for re- 
search papers on many subjects, from "political science to history, from the 
study of ancient civilizations to economics. 

Gazetteers provide verbal descriptions of geographic and topographic 
features, including brief facts about larger cities and key data about mountain 
ranges, swamps, rivers, deserts, and other surface features. Gazetteers are 
really geographical dictionaries that list place names and topographic naaes. 
One significant feature is that the entries indicate how to pronounce each name. 
For cities and are&s, there is also a brief history given. Although gazetteers 
do not primarily contain illustrations, some, such as Webster's New Geographical 
Dictionary , do contain a selection of line drawing, black-and-white maps. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS; FIRST CHOICE FOR FACTUAL TMynRMATTn^ 




requires tbe synthesis of all the facts you have discovered combined with vnur 

own thought and reflection. It U easy to discover the major occurrences of 

the French Revolution. What is difficult is to write a ^seLcrpape; dLcussin. 

and TZTa 1°.^°^"'^ ^ ^^P^^- 5rou must begin with ?he facts ^ 

and c|nclude with your own ideas, thoughts that «e the ^ifSTt of time spent 

knowledge of a subject. Your creative imaginaJion 
ota1^l\^!^itLn"rL^\c" p^^el^^^^ ''''' ^''^ -"^-^"^ ^ ~ 

Almn.^^r^ all. reoeaber that reference works are not cut-and-dricd categories, 
^r^^w! nott-flction book 1. potentially a reference work. Textbooks f^d 
histories, succ as i?in»ton Church ill 'a Historv of the English^SpeHkiHr P^ni . 

put in the refere nce collection because tSeir inSexes LTZ IiIb 

fL^r r«\r\*"^"*=^*f ^"'"^^^ specific 
referin J Hn^J! ^ce reference books. So are telephone books. Do not think of 
a special ar^orSj^lJj " ' "Pirate and non-circulating collection inhabiting 
a special area of the library, but get into the habit of thinking of reference 

arM^!'' '^^^ ^^'"^^^ providing st^istics or Jong 

articles or addresses or biographical information. 

«nH ilrL^'u^^r*"" ^"''^ best-selling titles Hie People's Al manac 

Zt ^^ f.J'^ Pr: ^^"^ ^^"8^" them for fun. Both 

nsLhi!^ ^'^ entertaining facts, from discussions of paranormal 

rSf.-« "^/^ ! P""*'^ "^^'^ ^^'^^ The Book of Lists. Even some 

reference book, designed for more serious purposes c ontain an occasiona l odd touch 

a^dJeJi^'^f SrSbJl^S^'F^ Encyclopedia of Assoctat^».« could you find the 
aaaress or tne WOrldvide Fairplay for Frogs CoaaitteeT ^ 
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NON-BOOK REFERENCE SOURCES 



The Pamphlet File 

One often neglected source of current inforoation Is the pamphlet file. 
The pamphlet file is a collection nf documents arranged hy broad subject head- 
ings and stored ir. one or more filing cabinets. This file contains booklets > 
nevsclipsy photocopies of magazine articles, brochures, and other material too 
brief or too ephemeral to be placed in the regular book collection. There are 
no subject or author cards for specific pamphlet file items kept in the card 
catalogs. Use the pamphlet file for any subject, especially for 




Telephone Reference Services 

Libraries are not t' only places to look for information. In some cities, 
university and public libraries, better business bureaus, agricultural extension 
services, and other service institutions offer telephone ''hotlines" which you 
can call on a toll-free number. These telephone lines give you access to pre- 
recorded tapes that provide quick, useful information about specific goods and 
services. Most of these tapes give consumer information: how to buy a car, 
finance a home, correct credit billing errors, and choose a home burglar alarm 
system, to name but a few topics covered. Some telephone reference systems 
provide tapes on hundreds of subjects, including buying and preparing food, 
gardening and landscaping, home maintenance, farming, legal affairs, family 
financing, education, ma..riage and parenting, pest control, and personal growth. 
The tapes vary in lengtn and amount of information given, but all are factually 
accurate. So, whether you want to learn about raising bullfrogs or selecting a 
wood stove, these pre-recorded tapes are an important source of information. 

To locate telephone information services, call your local better business 
bureau, college, university, or state agriculatural extension service, It^s 
free! 
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JJhen the writer of Ecclesiastes said "of making many books there is no 
end," he might have been describing the information explosion which has occurred 
in the twentieth century. More books are published now than at any other time 
since the invention of printing. As a student, you will have to learn to locate 
some of these books during your years of formal study. Many of these books will 
be in your own college library, but for other titles you will hava to learn how 
to locate books in other libraries.. 



IS THERE A BOOK ON MY SUBJECT ? 

Whenever you need a book on a certain subject or by a particular author, 
the first place to check is, of course, the holdings of your local library, 
whether college, university, or public. If you cannot find your book in these 
collections, then you will have to check specialized tools, called BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 
to determine whether the book you want has been published. The word "bibliography" 
comes from two Greek words meaning "writings about books." Printed bibliographies 
are specialized lists of books and other material, both print and non-print, 
arranged according to author, subject, title, or any combination of these three 
factors. For purposes of clarity, let's begin by talking about those bibliographies 
that list only books. 

CURRENT BOOKS IN PRINT 

Books are not eternal. A typical book might stay in print only five years 
and even specific editions of classics such as War and Peace might stay in print 
for only a decade. To determine what books are currently available for purchase, 
you must consult a special annual set of bibliographies called Books in Print . 
Books in Print lists all titles still in print and still available from pub- 
lishers. It has three main sections, one arranged by author, one by title, and 
one by subject, so that you can look up books in all three ways. Books in Print 
tells you the publisher and the price for every volume listed. It even has a 
list of publishers' names and addresses in case you need to order from the pub- 
lisher directly. It Is invaluable for many reasons. For example, if you know 
only the title of a book, you can locate the author by looking in the title 
volumes. You can check to see what works by a specific author are still in 
print. You can determine the publisher and price of any book still available 
for purchase and can use the subject heading volumes to locate books on any topic. 



CLOSE TO HOME ; USING FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 

To find printed material on your topic, it is not necessary to consult 
Books in Print as your first source. You probably have access to lists of 
recommended books and journal articles right in your college library. The 
following techniques will save you much searching time: 

1. Check the references given in any books you already have. 
Footnotes and bibliography in printed books are an ex- 
cellent source for discovering the existence of more 
material on a subject. 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



Follow uo on the suggested readings given In encyclopedias and 
in oth.>- reference sources. Most encyclopedia articles give at 
least one book to consult for further reading. 

Check the refei*.ices in the periodical articles you already have 
Reaember that current journal articles contain the most recent 
information on a topic and, hence, will lead you to the most 
up-to-date material in their reference notes. 

Use the catalog cards for books you have found in the library to 
lead you to further reading. Does your book have a co-author? 
Then check the author catalog to see if that co-author has written 
other books on your subject. Browse in the shelves under the call 
numbers of the books you already have. Check the sul ject headings 
listed at the bottom of the catalog cards for each book you already 
found. These headings will lead you to similar subjects in the 
subject card catalog. 




EXLIBRISVERZAMELING 
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FAR-AWAY PLACES! LOCATING BOOKS IN NATIONAL BI BLIOGRAPHIES AND THROUGH 
COMPUTERIZED NETWORKS" - 



Of course. Books in Print won't help you at all if you are looking for a 
foreign-language book or a 1923 edition of J.tne Eyre or for a title that went 
out of print fifteen years ago. To find publishing information about books 
from all recent periods and from many countries, you must consult specialized 
bibliographies. Some of these are called "national bibliographies" because they 
attempt to list by author every single book published in a given country. At 
present there are over one-hundred national bibliographies in print, most of 
which are produced by the great national libraries in each country, such as 
France s Bibliotheque Nationale and our own Library of Congress. In effect, 
these national bibliographies give a complete publishing history for the countries 
in which they are produced. Dnder the Library of Congress classiticaticn 
system, all national bibliographies appear on the shelves under the numbers 
Z 1201 to Z 4980. 

For English-language books, the Cum»ilative Book Index (CBI for short) 
lists every single title published in the United States since 1898 and. from 
1928 to today, every English-language title published anywhere in the world. 
The CBI, a commercial publication, not a product of a national library, lists 
books by author, editor, title, and subject, all in one alphabet. It comes out 
once a year, so that to locate a title whose publication date is unknown, you 
would have to search through each annual volume in turn until you came to the 
entry for the title you wanted. 

Two publications contain the complete holdings of the Library of Congress, 
vith its over twenty million volun»s, as well as the holdings of participating 
American and Canadian research libraries. These publications are the National 
Union Catalog, Pre-1.^56 Imprints and the National Union Catalog . The volume for 
pre-1956 books contains entries for ten million volumes, each entry showing the 
names of libraries that held copies of that book as of the date the catalog was 
published. Since the entire National Union Catalog Pre-1956 Imprints requires 
750 volumes, only university and research libraries can afford to own it. For 
books published since 1956, the National Union Catalog series gives full biblio- 
graphical information and locations for copies in American and Canadian libraries. 

Union catalogs are bibliographical lists giving the locations of books in 
libraries. Most union catalogs of extensive holdings are now produced in micro- 
fiche or are available directly on line through computer networks that link 
thousands of libraries and enable librarians to locate books in any state of 
the U.S. Some library networks are organized by state or by region. There are 
two major national networks for academic libraries: RLIN (The Research Libraries 
Information Network) and OCLC, which links over two thousand libraries. Through 
these computerized networks, libraries can share cataloging and classification 
information and locate books for interlibrary loan. 
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Printed and online catalogs exist, for foreign-language books » for specialized 
books in science* technology » religion, and oedicinet for children's books, and 
for rare books published centuries ago* Ubraries also print catalogs of their 
special collections* such as the Kev York Public Library Catalog of the Theatre 
and Drama Collections or The Cornell Joyce Collection , Ask your librarian to 
help you find any book in print* He or she will be able to locate the appropriate 
catalog that will list your title. 
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BOOK-LENGTH BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



A BIBLIOGRAPHY is a list of materials, whether print, non-print, or in 
unpublished form, about a given subject or person or by a specific author. 
Bibliographies chiefly list books and periodical articles, but they can also 
provide a variety of other material, such as non-print media (photographs, 
slides, films and filmstrips, audio and video cassettes, maps) » unpublished 
manuscripts, diaries, letters, and family papers and non-commercially produced 
printed material, such as government documents. The sole purpose of a bibliog- 
raphy is to gather together in one place bibliographical references to a topic 
or to a person, in order that the researcher will not have to spend hours 
searching card catalogs and indexes to locate information. Bibliographies are 
composed of separate entries called **citations each citation representing a 
separate book, periodical article, essay, manuscript, or non-print item. 

Book-length bibliographies can be divided txito two types: SUBJECT 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES and PERSONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES list material 
about specific topics, such as physics, divorce, political science, French 
literature or any other discipline. An example would be Statistics and 
Econometrics; A Guide to Information Sources , by Joseph Zaremba. Many times 
these subject bibliographies are also guides to the literature 9 which contain 
a comprehensive survey of the major sources of information for that discipline. 
Such guides will contain a brief history of the discipline, suggest procedures 
for research, survey the current periodical literature and the indexes and 
abstracts needed to search it (including computerized indexes) , and give the 
names and addresses of prominent research organizations, library collections t 
and other non-print sources of information. In other words, a guide to the 
literature offers a bibliographic foundation for a subject and is frequently 
used in bibliography and methodology courses in graduate schools. An example 
of such a guide is Malinowsky and Richardon's Science and Engineering Literature . 
All subject bibliographies are shelved in the L.C. numbers Z 5051 to Z 7999. 

Book-length bibliographies vary in length and in completeness. Very few^ 
attempt to list all the material on a subject or person, since this would be a 
never-ending task. Instead, most bibliographies are restricted by time period, 
as with, for example. Death, Grief, and Bereavetuent ; A Bibliography , which con- 
tains material published only during the years 1845 to 1975 • Other bibliographies 
restrict the type of material they list, such as Best Books of the Stock Itorket , 
which contains no periodical articles. Some bibliographies list only English- 
language works; others give French, German, and Italian titles, but omit all 
Russian and Spanish ones. The length and comprehensiveness of any bibliography 
is determined by the compiler and should be clearly defined in the preface or 
introduction to the bibliography itself. 

To locate book-length bibliographies, check the subject card catalog under 
the name of the person or the subject for which you need references. The cards 
on the right-hand side of the drawer will say Bibliography or Bibl. or, for a 
personal name, Bio-bibliography (Bio-bibl.). 
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NIXON, RICHARD MILHOUS- 

FAULiCNER, WILLIAM 

MEDICINE 



Bibliography 

Bio-bibliography 

— Bibliography 



In addition, many bibliographies contain short paraf.raphs describing the scope 
and purpose of the items listed. Such descriptions are called annotations, 
and the bibliographies that contain them are called ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
Occasionally, an annotated bibliography, in addition to describing the item," 
will attempt to evaluate its quality. Obviously, a bibliography with annotations 
is more useful to the researcher than a mere listing of books and articles that 
does not attempt to describe or evaluate the works given. 



EXA MPLE OF A GUIDE TO TIIE LITERATURE OF A SUBJECT 

John Fletcher, ed. The Vise of ficonomics Literature 

. co^^^ENTs 



1 ismoDucnoN. by John Refchcr 1 

2 LIBRARIES AND MAKING A UTERATURE SEARCH, by Jobfi 

Fletcher 4 

3 USING THE ECONOMICS UBRARY. by Charles A. Crossley 14 

4 REFERENCE AND BiBUOGRAPHlC TOOLS, by Michael 

Sbafe 30 

5 PERIODICALS, by John Fletdher 50 

6 UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL, by John Flcichcf 67 

7 BRrriSH GOVERNMENT PUBUCATiONS, by D, C. L. Hol- 
land and Susan Edge 75 

8 UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, by LcsUc 

Fishman 89 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



No, that is not a typographical error or a redundancy. There do exist such 
things as "bibliographies of bibliographies," which Is a fancy way of saying 
that specialized publications exist that index printed bibliographies, whether 
appearing as book-length compilations or as parts of articles In journals. The 
most well-known of these is Theodore Bescennan^s A World jsibllography of 
Bibliographies (5v.) [Ref. Z 1002 B5.684], which lists separately published 
bibliographies on many subjects from all countries published through 1963, with 
some later editions. If you are doing graduate work (or. in some cases, a senior 
paper), Bestetman's Bibliography can be a useful way of discovering books and 
articles on some subjects not covered in other bibliographical lists. 

There are also "bibliographies of bibliographies" published on a continuing 
basis. The most significant of these is the Bibliographic Index [Index Table 
Ref Z1002 85.95], a semiannual list of bibliographies appearing separately or as 
parts of books or articles. It covers both English-language and foreign-language 
materials published since 1937. All you have to do is look up your subject in 
this index to find whether someone has published a bibliography on that topic. 
A periodical entitled Bulletin of Bibliography actually publishes lists of books 
and articles on selected topics for which there has been no recent bibliographical 
coverage. 



FICTION AND LEISURE READING 



Two specialized bibliographies will help you find leisure reading or direct 
you to non-fiction you can use of self -study. The Fiction CataloR (Ref. Z5916 W7.4) 
gives annotated lists of English-language fiction and foreign-language fiction 
in translation. You can find a novel by author or title or, if you want to read 
novels on specific subjects, the Fiction Catalog will tell you, for example, which 
novels deal with Appalachia or which have science fiction themes. For a wider 
range of reading, consult the Reader's Advisor , (Ref. Z 1035 BF 12th ed.), a 
three-volume annotated guide to signiflcat^t f.-?ctlon and nonfiction. Here you 
will find recommendations of the best in fiction, poetry, essays, biography and 
drama, as well as suggestions for reading on a variety of subjects from world 
religions to history, politics, philosophy, travel, humor, and adventure. Other 
specialized bibliographies and catalogs exist for specific kinds of fiction and 
non-fiction reading, such as science fiction, mysteries, and travel literature. 
Consult your librarian or check in the subject card catalog under the kind of 
work you want, with the subdivision Bibliographies or Indexes . (i.e. Science 
Fiction Bibliographies.//// Detective and mystery stories Indexes.) 
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CXJUSTEAU, JACQUES YVES. 1910^ 
'The Siiral Wiirir *% a book'whoM itt^^ 
bedifictiktocxaifrrM. UHtmwmiewypt^. h niirplrmrmi rfir nr winii widi uliuiuiiaijlu 
of ihiagt nmr mm before. ... lu icfk hai the Fraidi cUii^ md irt* rwii— Smm 
MtfNifir}. The leaiar Mtthor of <M» My of tttide^ 

offker who wWi two coinpsaioclK^siveMed the aquaktng, wludi caafaln thcoi lo di^ wUbout tbe 
iwul UspediflKtta, to SOO iiirf SOO fim bekm 

emranoe to the great hydrosphere bemite we fed thm the n sk h aooii to ame." the aothore 
My, 

M. Cout t tau hM cotiducied eapehraemt wUh underwater colotuei in ^tkMubdT (Coiiancnta! 
SheU) I and 2 (Mf «ate in "-if WmU wMmI Sm^. He intends to occupy f^ograiively greater 
depth*, predktiof that "pcopkd reefs will become it conunonpbce on the ContineiUal Sjclf a« 
oiMrilli^ towers have in recent decades**^/). In 1968 ABC be^ m tekviiioa leriei «itttlcd 
The UndcTKa World of Jaeques CoyMnu** (of which M, Coiutenu is CMCutive producer) and 
^vted fay tbe ''execttem photography that cfaaiacterfics die iMsrh of Clapiain Coiaieau and his 
.asaociatcs**^— i'V^K TiM). The fasdnadon of die unUerw^cr work! for un and his Invent 
its expbrtton are dimised m The Coast of CoraT Arthur C Oarke (^mptr 1956 1&95) 
"Captain Cousteau's Underway Treuury" (fiM^ 19S9 Sl!^), edited by Jacques Y%«s 
Cousteau and James Dugan, rcpresems a varied coUeciion of true stones of undersea advemut es 
and cxploratkm. At present^ Coustew, his iS-man orw and dectrmicaUy equipped ship Ct^j^ 
are searching for the legendary city of Adamss around the island of Samoritu and us sunken 
volcanic crater. 

Thl Ocean World of Jac^es Coi sn^^t . Harry N, Abrtms 12 vols. 1972- each 
$7.95 

A projected 20-volunic '*enc>c{opedia of the skca." Vc^umes will indude photographs and 
diagrami of the inhabitanu of the dctp as well as . . . fjieu concemi ng their life Kyles and some , . 
theono abous the future uses that man can make of the oceans**— <iij£st5s£fcn). 

Avaibbk title* are: Qisis in Space 1972 The Quest for Food 1975 Window in the Sea 1975 The 
Challenge o! thr Sea 1973 Guide to the Sea 1975 Instinct and Intelligence 1975 Mammals in the 
Sea 1975 Man Reenter* tl^ Se.i 1975 Pharaohs erf the Sea 1975 Provinces of the Sea 1975 Riches of 
the Sea 1 975 The Sea tn E^ger 1975 A Sea of Legends 1 975 

(With Frrdt^ric Dumas). THfc SiLtNx Worlo. Ed. by James Dugan Wartwr 1953 $8,95 

lib. bdff $^ « P«> 

~ If* 

iWiih James Dugan). 1 me Kivin<, Sea: A Sequel to "The Silent World/* Harper 1963 
$]{).00: BaiiaramfBks. 1973 pap. $2.00; Stsitm (sf SctusUr Pocl^et Bks. 1972 pap. $.95 
"S<)mr academic oceanograf^m have ioiind n fai^tnnaoie to diKoum fCoufteau's] exploiu. 
But the vears of cf^ati that have hern compresied inio the pages of this hook speak for themselves 
ol the );reai cnntnbutkin Captain (jcxisteau has made lo uceanographic science. , . , In The Living 
Sea: as m hi!! earlier heiM ^Iler The Silent World; CapUin Cousieau conveys the jseni*e of 
^venture and the vtskm that crmtinue to inspire his merk'^Chrisiian Sctgrne Monitor). 

A WoRU) wiTHOi r Si N Ed. byJamcsDuganWar^ 1965$15.00 

C/HKieiiu fan* %%itl be ddightcd **trh ihis account (puWi'^hed iaiu year in French bv Hachetie) 
<>f Cinn^heif 2. the unden^aicr cokiny cfUablisheti and maintained in the Red Sea. 25 mile* off Pon 
Siid;in. bv the Office Fran^atse de Recherche* Soui^-Mannei^, dunng the spring and summer of 
1963, The ptirpf^ of the underwater mJony was ro determine if men could live, work, and 
maintain health ^hilecnntinuo^ivlv subject to great prewtire. , . The phcHography is ouiuanding" 

fWifh Pliilippr CouMraii). I hf Shark: Splendid Savage of the Sea. Tram, bv F. Price 

f heir oWf \4Uon\ jnd experiences studying vhark* in the Red Sea and western Indian Ocean 
(hiuiandtn^ fni it*, phfKiijfraph* and ver\ well iransUted from tbe French, thi* is 4 re|>on for 
H< tiba divert wf^rkntK where ^h^i k» occur and a bo<%k fnr nature lover*" — {CMuir^) 

iWith PhilipjK' DioUi. I iu Whaij^^: Mighty Monarch o« iheSca./>o«Wrrfflt 1972 S995 

iWkIi rhi!ip|H' Dioir) <)4 luri s \sn Sv>ni>: Ihc Siif! IfifeIHgcfur. Douhltd(i\ 1973 

$9.95. Hir intrlligciHt . Ivli.t^inr. mating habits ett. ol octopusei*. liquid and other 

< I'ph.liojMKls. 

iWrih iniiiipjK Vho\v) \h\ jm. < ump-^mons; Sc;i 1 j<»ns— FJrpham Seal— Walnt*. Dm^/^/f- 
1974 $1U.95 




CHAPTER 4: HOW TO LOCATE BOOJCS ON LIBRARY SHELVES: 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTQIS AND CARD CATALOGS 
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CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS 



Imagine you are having a nightmare, ^ome fiend has locked you into a 
library with 1,000 volumes on all subjects and told you that in one year you 
Mx3t arrange the books by subject. Each book must have a symbol (made up of 
letters and numbers) that reflects its subjects. Furthermore, these symbols must 
reflect a coherent and internally consistent system, one that is flexible enough 
to allow room for new subjects. enuugn 

You wake up screaming. 

Actually, the nightmare analogy apart, such a situation is similar to that 
confronting s^cholars and librarians from the Middle Ages to our own day. Accord- 
ing to the American Library Association's Glossary of Library Terms , library 
classification is "a systematic scheme for the arrangement of books and other 
material according to subject." its purpose, then, is to keep all books on the 
oHnoW^^^^'^ the shelves. This problem of classifying a large collection 

of books and manuscripts really did not begin to be solved in ways that worked 

I I. ^ Renaissance, when scholars such as Conrad Gesner 

and Sir Francis Bacon began dividing all human knowledge into categories, or 
classes, each class reflecting a very broad area of human Imowledge. Conrad 
Gesner s system involved 20 major classes, with subdivisions. Bacon divided all 
learning into History, Poetry, and Philosophy. In the 19th century, a Frenchman 
named Brunet extended the categories to five: Theology, Jurisprudence. Sciences 
and Arts. Literature and History, all with their subdivisions. 

Of course, all of those earlier categories are simply too broad to classify 
the vast amount of printed matter produced in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Imagine ^trying to fit books on computer science into one of Bacon's three major 
classes. The problem of how to arrange all that knowledge really became acute 
In the mid-nineteenth century, whi^h saw the founding of the extensive public 
library systems in the United States and Great Britain. The two classification 
systems now most generally in use in American public and Academic libraries. — 
the Dewey Decimal System and the Library of Congress system — date from the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. Many special libraries, such as those for 
law. medicine, and the fine arts, also have their own specialized classification 
systems. Today, there are ten major classification systems used throughout the 
world, including two that are used only in the U.S.S.R. (the Bibliothecal-Biblio- 
graphic Classification, or BBK) and China. 

You are all familiar with the DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFIC/.TION system from 
your elementary and high school libraries. It divides all human knowledge 
into ten major categories. Within each of these categories, subjects are fur- 
ther subdivided into ten divisions, each division having ten specific sections. 
For example, the history classification schedules work as follows: 
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CLASS; HISTORY 



900 




DIVISION: HISTORY OF EUROPE 940 

SECTION: HISTORY OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 941 

SECTION: HISTORY OF ENGLAND 942 

SECTION: HISTORY OF GERMANY 943 

SECTION: HISTORY OF FRANCE 944 

DIVISION: HISTORY OF ASIA 950 

SECTION: »iISTOI^ OF CHINA 951 

SECTION: HISTORY OF JAPAN 952 



Numbers from these Clat.set,, Divisions, and Sections are combined with a system 
of letters and* numbers designa;:ing the author of a book to form a CALL NUMBER 
which Identifies a unique book: 



942.01 
G151 



Gale's History of ^glo-Saxon England 



This CALL NUMBER shows the position of the book on the shelves by subject. All 
Dewey Decimal call numbers begin with numbers oa the first line and show authors 
on the second line: 



658.018 

B37 



817.44 

D49 



901 
R34 



351.82 
K55 



155.413 



Although many public, school, small college and jur;lor college libraries 
use the Dewey Decitial System, it is unsuitable for large collections because 
it is not flexible enough to encompass all categories of knowledge without pro- 
ducing unwieldy call numbers, such as this number for Kenneth R. Trapp's 
Ode to Nature , a book about pottery design: 



738.1509771780707401471 
T76 



In contrast, the same book under the Library of Congress system has the number: 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYSTEM: 



Begun in 1899 and stili beiug revised today, the Library of Congress system 
was developed for use in our own national library, which contains over 20 
million printed bocks. It contains 21 separate classes, each representing a 
major subject, such as Science, Music, Education, and Medicine. Each class is 
designated by a letter of the alphabet: for example, H is the social sciences, 
K is law. R is medicine, and P is language and literature. A second capital 
letter is added to these basic letters to indicate a specific br«ach of a subject; 

Q » General Science R « Medicine 

QA - Mathematics RA* Public Aspects of Medicine 

QB - Astronomy RB« Pathology 

QC - Physics rC- internal Medicine 

QD - Chemistry RD- Surgery 



In addition, the Library of Congress system has classes W, X, and Y for future 
use, to keep up with the expansion of human knowledge, it is clear that for 
large collections the Library of Congress system is superior to the Dewey Decimal 
System. The L.C. system, having 21 separate classes, with the possibility of 24 
subdivisions in each class, has more room for the expansion of knowledge than 
Dewey, which has only ten major classes, ten divisions of these major classes, 
and ten sections for these divisions. The advantage of the L.C. classification 
system over Dewey is clear when you cnmpare L.C.'s greater flexibility and sim- 
plicity of notation. 

The following is a schematic overview of the major classes of knowledge in 
the Library of Congress system: 



A General Works 

Collections; encyclopedias; general reference works; yearbooks; 
general history of knowledge 

B Philosophy, Psychology, Religion 

General philosophy; logic; psychology; esthetics; ethics; 
mythology; specific world religions; the Sible; theology; 
sects and denominations 

C Auxiliary Sciences of History 

Biography; history cf civilization; archeology; coin collecting; 
heraldry; genealogy 

D History: General, European, Asian African, Australian 

E History: America (General) and United States (General) 

F History: America (except U.S.) and U.S. (Local) 

G Geography, Anthropology 

Atlases and maps; cartography; physical geography; oceanography; 
folklore; customs; sports; amusements; games 
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H Social Sciences 

Statistics; economic history and theory; transportation and 
cotmmmlcation; commerce; finance; sociology; social history; 
family; marriage; women; races; classes; criminology; communism 

J Political Science* 

K Lav 

L Education 

M Music 

N Fine Arts 

Architecture; painting; sculpture; graphic art; engraving; 
decoration 

P Lan^age an^ Literature 

?hilolcgy and linguistics; classical; modem European; Slavic; 
Oriental and African; literary history; English and American; 
fiction 

Q Science 

Mathematics; astronomy; physics; chemistry; geology; botany; 
zoology; human anatomy; physiology; bacteriology 

J" Medicine 

All branches; of medicine and dentistry; pharmacy; nursing 

S Agriculture 

Horticulture; forestry; hunting sports 

T Technology 

Engineering; building; roads; railroads; fire prevention; motor 
vehicles; aeronautics; photography; mining; chemical technology 

U Military Science 

V Naval Science 

Navigation; naval architecture; navies 

Z Bibliography and Library Science 

History of books and printing; subject bibliographies ; 
individual bibliographies of authors 




I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

i 

I 
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SOMETIMES YOU HAVE 



TO STALK 



YOUR BOOK 



IN 



THE 

STACKS 



THE CREATION OF CALL NUMBERS 

Once a book is classified by subject, it is assigned a CALL NmfiER, which is 
a unique set of numbers and letters distinguishing that title from all the other 
books in that library. This call number is printed on the catalog cards and on 
the spine of each book, so that you can easily find the book shelved by subject 
along with other books about similar Ideas. Call numbers are assigned under any 
classification system: Dewey, Library of Congress, Universal Decimal Classifi- 
cation, etc., because under any classification system it is necessary to have a 
set of symbols that shelves the book under its appropriate subject. A CALL 
NUMBER is, in effect, the address of that book on the shelves, just as "583 
Buena Vista Drive" is the address of a plerson. 

Under the Library of Congress system CALL NUMBERS/are composed of a minimum 
of three lines: C ' 

The first line represents the broad subject of the book: 

RC » Internal medicine 
The second line furth«- refines this subject; 

440 « Psychiatric nursing 
The third line represents the author's last name: 

G6.7 
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Hence the complete call number of Helen Grace's Mental Health Nursing Is: 

RC « Classification Letters 

440 » Classification Nuxaber 

G6»7 » Author Letter and Kmober 



A book on the same subject, for example Marguerite Manfred's Psychiatric Nursing , 
will differ only in the third, or author, line: 



We have learned that the top number (RC) comes from those 21 L.C. classification 
categories discussed earlier. The second number is derived from over 33 volumes 
of basic schedules, plus additions and corrections. Each of these schedule 
volumes breaks down a subject into its minutest detail, as in the Zoology schedule 
shown on the opposite page. 



HOW DO I SHELVE THEE? 

Or, rather, how do I find thee? NEVER, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, RESHELVE 
A BOOK YOURSELF ONCE YOU HAVE TAKEN IT OUT OF ITS ORIGINAL ORDER. Instead, 
return the book to the specially designated shelvipg^^eas in each section of 
stacks. No matter how intelligent you are, yo^is^ j^t put that book back in 
the wrong place. A MIS-SHELVED BOOK IS A LOST^iQKr^ 

However .to FIND a book on the shelves, >remember that the numbers on the 
second line of the call number are decimal fractions, like money (only, alas, 
you can^t spend it). The smaller decimal comes first. 



order 113^562 

QL QL QL QL QL QL QL 

395 395.1 395.2 395.23 395.25 395.3 395.5 
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QL ZOOLOGY QL 

BrMbiopodft. 
3SS Genenl world. 

.1 Ckiiification. Check liita, CftUlogs, Collections. 

Gtognphioi^ distribution. 
Not (UvidMl by teoatry. 
.2 North America. 

M Mesco, Central America, West Indies. 

*25 South America. 

.3 Europe. 
*4 Asia. 
.5 Africa. 

.6 Australia and Pacific islands. 

.7 Arctic and Antarctic. 

*8 Sfstematio diriaions, A-Z. 

e g. .L7 linftOidst^ 

T4 Tsx«br»tuUdae. 
.9 Anatomy. Morphology. Physiology. Biology 
Polysoa or Bryosoa. 
306 General works. 

•5 Classification* Checklists. Catalogs. Collections. 

397 Geographjjid distribution* 

Ns* divided by country. 
.1 North America. 

.2 Mexico^ Central Amnnca and West Indies. 

«3 South America. 

.4 Europe. 
•5 Asia. 
.6 Africa* 

.7 Australia and New Zealand. 

«8 Pacific islands. 

.9 Arctic and Antarctic. 

398 Systematic difisions, A-Z. 

s. .CS Cbuflortomatji^ 
.C8 Ctsonitoinsti, 
*C9 Cyolastox&sta. 
*£3 Eetoproeta. 
J» IktofvoetA. 
,00 OrmtirrtasTniti 
.P6 Phylartolssmsts. 

399 Anatomy. Morphoksgy. Physiology. Bbiogy. 
XoUuMa (MoUusks, Shells, Conchology). 

Cf. SB Stt6-279, Oystsr euHure ud fisberiM. 

401 Periodicals^ societies, etc. 

402 Collected works (nonserial). 

403 Geoeral works. 
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Assigning call numbers so that books can be shelved by subject is only 
one half of the librarian's task. To make his collection fully accessible to 
users he must create some sort of index or finding aid to the total collection, 
so that users can find the books they want by author, by title, and by subject. 
The most frequently employed index to the collection is called a CARD CATALOG 
which contains 3x5 cards representing every book in a library's holdings. 
Works of literature, such as fiction, poetry, and plays, contain a minimum 
of two v.ards in the card catalog; one for author and one for title, (If 
there is more than one author, the names of all the authors up to three are 
also included in the catalog.) Works of nonflction contain a minimum of three 
cards: author, title, and subject* 



Go 
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Some card catalogs file authors, titles, and subjects all in one alphabet. 
This so-called "dictionary" catalog is hard for patrons to use, since the 
cards are arranged according to a complex system of filing rules too difficult 
for non-librarians to fathom without instruction. Many libraries now use the 
other possible arrangea^jit : a "divided" catalog, which separates the cards 
for authors, titles, a \ subjects into three separate catalogs. After all, 
if you are looking for books with the word "Washington" in the title, it is 
much easier to go to a catalog that has all titles in it than to have to wade 
through hundreds of cards for "Washington" as author and 'Vashington" as sub- 
ject. This is not to mention the confusion resulting from the fact that many 
names, such as "Washington." can refer to people, towns, cities, counties, and 
even companies, some of which are authors, some titles, and some subjects. 
And if you think a dictionary catalog is confusing, just thank your lucky stars 
that you don't live in a country that prefers "classed" catalogs, which are 
arranged hierarchically from broad subject (say. Literature) to narrower sub- 
jects (Russian, Italian, French literatures, etc.). 

There is nothing immutable and eternal about the card catalog as an index 
to library collections. It is merely the most convenient wa^^ AT PRESENT of 
showing the holdings of a library. Actually, the card catalog is on its way 
out. Just as the card catalog was developed in the nineteenth century to re- 
place cumbersome book catalogs, ao twentieth-century computer technology is 
gradually replacing the card catalog with machine-readable tapes. The new 
computer-produced catalog has three stages. In stage one. the card catalog is 
phased out as all of its records are transferred onto magnetic tape. Stage 
two Involves producing those records on microfiche (flat pieces of microfilm) 
in what is called a COM (computer-output-microfiche) catalog. Instead of cards, 
'-he library's users will "read" the catalog on microfiche readers. The final 
step is to eliminate the microfiche and provide video display terminals for 
library users to call up books they need through a system of simple operations 
at the terminal. Such terminals would be no harder to use than current auto- 
mated bank teller machines. 

Meanwhile, back at the CA1<D CATALOG. 
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WHEN A CARD CATALOG IS NOT A PERSON'S BEST FRIEND (or what to do til the 
librarian comes) 



Although I hate to disillusion you, in all honesty I must admit that the 
card catalog does not contain everything in a library's holdings- Each library 
has its own types of material which it does not include in its card catalog. 
Sometimes this material is non-print media (records, cassettes, films); some- 
times certain kinds of printed material (periodicals, university archives, etc.). 
Since each library differs in this respect, you must be aware of these omissions 
every time you use a new collection. Material not listed in the card catalog 
is usually represented in some other catalog or printed index. For example, 
in large libraries records, cassettes, and films usually have their own separate 
catalogs. Periodicals are often found in printed lists which the library up- 
dates at frequent intarvals. Look around an unfamiliar library and ask questions, 
ITiere are usually information signs directing you to these other catalogs, and 
the peopl^ at the reference desk are always ready to show you to the right place. 

Our own catalog at Ramsey Library is no exception to this practice of 
omitting certain categories of information. Do not look for the following 
types of material in our author, title, or subject catalogs: 

1. Periodicals 

Correct source: Periodical Holdings List kept in various 

key areas of the library. 

2. Most United States government documents 

Correct source; DocuMnts card catalog. 

3. Parts of books, such as individual chapters, essays, poems, 
plays, and speeches. 

Correct source: Indexes mentioned in Chapter 5. 

4. Periodical and newspaper articles. 

Correct source: The periodical indexes listed in Chapter 6. 

5. Paperbacks in our Browsing CollecLion. 

Correct source: Well, a browsir;: collection is meant to 

browse in, right? (By the way, have you 
ever wondered why the "browsing" was picked 
over "grazing" the term used to designate 
leisurely choosing of Dooks? Both words 
mean feeding) 
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BEST COPV WMUBLE 
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author 



L.C. call 
ntimber * 



collatlonj 
pagination^ 
illustration, 
size 




title 



Rice, Slurt AIm, 193^ 

TT16 sUtifltkal mechanics of simpls liqifidi | an introduc- 
tion to the theory of equilibrium and non-eqaiUbrium phe- 
nomena |bj, Staart A, Rioe findi Pstar Gray. iNew ^rl ^ 
Interscnence Publisherg. I&g5. i 




%w, 5S2 ^ liloa 24 cm. 
Ibensodjumlcip ?« S) 



(MoQoffrapbs lo ^flaUea] plijilcs asd" 



lodiidM bibllcvraplilct. 



1. Liquid*. Kinetic theorj ot % Stttiitleal soecbatilca Gray, 
Peter, loss- Jolot author. 11. Title (Swfia) 



J 



QC175^.R5 
L4brar>' of Ckinf ress \ 



65-14731 



Imprint: plnce, 
publisher, date 



series statement 



note 



64 



tracings: 

1-2: subject catalog (one inverted, one phrase subject) 
I: author catalog (joint author) 
II: title catalog (The statistical mechanics of 

simple liquids) 
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CATALOG CARDS AS SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



No matter how many cards are in the catalog for a book - author, title, 
subject - each of these is essentially the same card. The only difference 
between the author, title, and subject cards is soxMtixws the subject and 
always the title cards have an extra line above the author's name showing 
either title or subject, as the case may be. You can learn a lot of valuable 
information by knowing how to interpret a catalog card. For example, look 
at the sample card on the opposite page. It can help you find additional 
books and periodical literature on your subject by telling you the follow- 
ing things; 



FURTHER SUBJECT HEADINGS UNDER WHICH TO CHECK THE CARD CATALOG 

The list of terms by Arabic numerals at the bottom of 
the catalog card tells you what subjects a book repre- 
sents in the subject card catalog. The subjects for the 
book by Stuart Alan Rice are "Liquids, Kinetic theory of' 
and "Statistical mechanics." By checking the subject 
card catalog under these terms, you will find additional 
information on these topics* 



WHETHER A BOOK GIVES YOU SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 



Be aware of phrases indicating that a book will 
provide suggesticyj^s for other books and articles 
on your subject. These suggestions will be found 
in the footnotes^ endnotes » and bibliographies of 
each non-fiction title. The catalog cards usually 
Indicate the presence of such reference? L»y the 
phrase "Bibliographies," "Includes bibliographies," 
"Notes/' or simij.sr statements. 



WHERE ADDITIONAL BOOKS ON THIS SUBJECT ARE SHELVED 
- i 



Ine call number will show you the area of shelves 
in which to browse for further material. 
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THE NAMES OF 0THH3 AUTHORS ON YOUR SUBJECTS 



If a book Is written by two or more people, simply 
check the author catalog under their names (they 
are called "joint authors"; the chief author is 
the person whose name appears at the top of the 
card in bold print.) Frequently you will find that 
they have written other books on your topic- 



TYPES OF CATALOG CARDS 



Occasionally you will run across a card that does not exactly resemble 
the sample card on the previous page* Some books do not have personal authors 
at all, but have what we call CORPORATE AUTHORS because they have been issued 
by an organization, institution, business, or government body. Therefore, 
instead of a personal name appearing in bold print at the top of the card, 
there will appear the name of the organization. 



CORPORATE AUTHOR CARDS 



J U. S. Presidenl. 

81 Inaugural adilmsw of the Pivsi J«»nts of tlie United States 

C6,5a from Gcorfre Waihinfrion, 17SD, to Lyndon B«in4?s Johnson^ 
1965. Wa^ihington, U- S. Govt, Print Off., 1966. 

274 {1. U nsL laSMk Ccmff., Ut f>eu. Boom document oa 51) 

**CompU«I fr'>m CMMirli voluinei *nd tiate papers by Xh§ LefifU- 



1. Pr«t[dccts— OL a.~IoAastirml ftddramst l U. S. Xiftnnr of 
CoAcrm L^ifUtHv Reftrence Sarrtc*. xz« Title iS^lmi U. 9* 
80th Cong . 1st House. Document qo« 51 ) 



JSLCeSa 
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BEST COPY AVAIWBLE 
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I 



S6 



I 



2800 
U6 



United Natiooi Edantioaikl, Sdtatifie and Calisnl Or- 
gsniatiiML 

Bttlfirit, HMdiMTBl wtli {Miotingi. Prat (bji AncM 
Gnbtf. IntnA Knto Mijator. {OxwniHcb, Coon., 
W«r Yijffc Qimphie Sodaty (IMS, -IWl, 

91^^ » iOm, » esL pUtML a oa. (UMBflOO world »H m- 



!■ /'■^..g' ^gf »^ aw»nitto^ galgmaa. S. II«nI paU^ 



Sometimes the card will show no author at all (but that doesn't mean 
that the book was Ghost Written!)* Many types of material, such as maga- 
zines, have no author: 



TITLE CARD 



Par* Th« Atlantic monthlyy t msgmsiM of literstora, sciuoe^ irtf 
IP and politico 1- 

2 Not. 1857^ 

^ Boston^ PhiUiptf, Sampson and cmiputj; fiU^ ate^ 1857|- 

19 

UlOi^ ptHtlL 24 COL 
mm Nov. 18S7 t& Sept 1S6S titt* rwdt: Tim AOutie aooUtSr. ■ 
B '•slaeof lU«r«tan, sit end poUtka. 

S>i on: ISST-et J. a Lovtfl.— 18»-71, J. T. rietdt {*lth W. D. 

Howtlls. 2Sl»-n)— 1873-81, W. D. Howelli.— IfiSl-QQ, T. B. Ald- 

ri«h.»lSeO-88; R B, Scoddcr.—iase-M^ W. H. Page.— lSS&<1900v 

BlU* F»rr7.^2900- Ellcnr Sedswick. 
Xmpriot variM: 1S57-85, Boctcm, PbtlUps, Stamiwon tr.d ooispAnjr: 

i«tCL« •Ce.r—lSSS-lDOS, Sovtoo and New York. Hini^htuD MtiUin and 



(CSooUnaed oo next card) 
i8Jb*Sj 



i— 12666 



lERlC 
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Others have so many authors that it is not practical to list all of thecj. 
These works, called anthologies, are sometimes entered under their titles 



TITLE CARD 



Fifty ye&rs of communifim in Buasia, Edited inUi an intxod. 
by Milonui Dradikovitck UniTereity Park^ Penniyl- 
miiim State Ummn^ |1968| 

•is,S18p. S4cm CBoQTtf iQstltutloa pobUeatkm 77) fZAD , 



Tra |>apm ortflnanj iiT«D At u istematlaQal ooiif«we» 
Stnuford Uoir^^, Oct 1967. ^poQK»«d tbt 
nljttitkKi OQ W&r, Berolttt^n, and Faaca 

BiUliocrapltiGal t«femcw l&duOad in rNoMT : 9. ^SSSHBU. 



at 

IB* 



1. (>nDfiiiiiili»--Ru»U — Additiw, MiTt. l actari . s. 

Institui Ion on War, Itevolutloo. %nd F«iucit* PubUesHofi 77) 



HX313.F47 
Lllinkrr of Coup^ 



6&— 817S 



Of course, most cards In the title catalog siirjply have the title typed 
jibove a standard author card: 

STANDARD TITLE CARD FOR 
A BOOK WITH AN AUTHOR 



Pope John and tba aounsnical coimcil. 
BX FalconC Carlo. 

830 Pope John and the ecumenical council; a diaiy of the 

1962 Second Vatican Cooi^ Septaznber--I>eoeinber 196S. TnnB- 
F3.23 i&ted from the Italian bj Muriel Grindrod {let ed.) Clere- 
land, World PoK Ca {I9ft4, 



878 p. pXaa. Sli 
B««ed on tbt ftutLor'i 4Uu7 of tte iNrocmi «r tb» OsBseiL 



1. Vatlna Oooadl. 2d. 2. Joaotiet xzm, Fbm USl-lMt. 
L Htla 



BXS30 1862J^ 
Iiibrar7 of GOflcrtH 



64^12054 
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OH WHERE > OH WHERE HAS MY LITTLE BOOK GONE? 



(Or GUIDECARDS REVISITED) 



Every so often you will search for a personal name in the author catalog 
or foi A subject in the subject catalog and find you have looked under the 
wrong heading. If you make this mistake, it should be issacdiately apparent, 
for card catalogs contain special cards, called GUIDE CARDS, which direct you 
from an incorrect heading to a correct ore. Such directions are called SEE 
REFERENCES, CROSS REFERENCES or X-RE^RENCES. Unlike X- rated entertainment, 
these X-REFERENCES are not inherently exciting, simply useful • They guide 
your way through the labyrinth of card catalog entries to a safe haven among 
the authors and subjects you want, A SEE REFERENCE ^rom the wrong form of 
an author's name is simple, appearing as follows: 



SEE REFERENCE - AUTHOR CATALOG 




SFK REFERENCES in the subject catalog are a bit more complex. They can 
appear as tabbed cards in the center of the drawer when the reference is 
to a main subject heading, such as in the exatnple on the next page: 



"ERLC 
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SEE REFERENCE - SUBJECT CATALOG 
MAIN HEADING 




Paintings, French 



They can also appear on the right-hand side of the catalog drawer when the 
reference is to the correct subdivision of a main heading: Here the main 
heading on the left is FRENCH LITERATURE. Because OLD FRENCH is an Incorrect 
form of subdivision for this main head, a yellow-tabbed card is placed behind 
the main FRENCH LITERATURE card. (We have cut away part of the FRENCH 
LITERATURE card to show you the SEE REFERENCE - SUBJECT CATALOG card behind it.) 



SUBDIVISION OF MAIN HEADING 



French li^erature 





1 see 




1 Fr^mch literature - To l-jOO 


TO? CAIiD 1 




(cuL away) J 









ERIC 



Note that all SEE REFERENCES in the Ramsey Library are indicated by yell°w 
tabbed cards, whether the reference is in the center or on the right-hand 
side of a catalog card drawer. 
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SIMPLE FILING RULES FOR AUTHOR^ TITLE, AND SUBJECT CATALOGS 
A) ALPHABETICAL ORDER; WORD-BY-WQRD 

All cards are filed alphabetically WORD-BY-WORD , not letter-by-letter, 
as in a telephone directory. Take the list *'New Haveu," '"New York," "Newark." 
In a telephone director>, these words would be filed: Newark, New Haven, 
New York- In a card catalog they would be filed: 

WORD^BY-WORD FILING 

New Haven 
New York 
Newark 



The word-by-word method means that you acknowledge the space at the end of 
a word and then proceed to alphabetize by the second word - for example, 
"Black death" files before "Blackberries", As you can see from the following 
examples, choice of either word-by-word or the letter-by-letter method affects 
the order in which words are found: 

WORD-BY-WQRD LETTER^BY-LETTER 



Black 

Black death 
Black market 
Black tongue 
Blackberries 
Blackjack 
Blacklisting 



Black 

Blackberries 
Black death 
Blackjack 
Blacklisting 
Black itarket 
Black tongue 
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B) TITLE CATALOG; omT INITIAL ARTICLES 

The title catalog lists in alphabetical order all classified books and 
bound periodicals that have a distinctive title. In other words, cards for 
The Happy Hooker or War and Peace will be in the titla catalog if we own those 
books. Titles such as Essays , Collected Poems , or Selected Letters are ceo 
generic to be unique to any one book and will have no cards in the title 
catalog. 



NEVER 
EVER 

RELY SOLELY ON THE TITLE CATALOG! 
(You could be missing something.) 




Make it a habit always to check the AUTHOR CATALOG as well as the title 
catalog when you are searching for a specific book. For example, many books 
are catalogued as part of an author's complete or collected works, such as 
the Cample te Novels of Charles Dickens or the Collected Papers of Sigmund 
Freud > These complete works will not have title cards for every volume in 
the set. Instead, they will be listed in the author catalog only... and filed 
there first, before all the other books by the same author. 

(filing order) 

DICKENS, CHARLES 

The works of Charles Dickens in 30 volumes 
American notes 
Bamaby Rudge 
Bleak house 
A Christmas Carol 
etc . 
etc. 
etc . 



Also, remember to emit all INITIAL ARTICLES in a title, such as "A," "An," 
or "The." The title called The Way of all Flesh is found under "Way," not 
"Tiie-" This rul^ applies also to foreign-language titles: Los Amantes do 
Tereul is filed under "Amantes," and Per Junge Herder is found under "Junge," 
etc. 
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SUBJECT CATALOG; :',Y r arsus ABOUT 



Luckily, that question Is easily 
answered. You use the subject card 
catalog any time you need informa- 
tion ABOUT anyone or anything, from 
a book about the United States 
Supreme Court to a work critici- 
zing Shakespeare's Hamlet to a study 
of workin^ conditions in the textile 
industry. If you need a boo-. BY 
someone or BY some organization, 
whether it is a novel by Vir^ginia 
Woolf or a study published under the 
auspices of the United Nations, you 
use the AUTHOR catalog. 




To find critical material about another written work, such as a book, 
play short story, or piece of nonfiction - you must check the subject card 

an rft^c Jm T iT ™' ™' ^^^^^ DISCUSSED. ^F^r L^ple. 

rLl i bhakespeare's Hamlec is- listed under Shakespeare, with the 

rtltl riTT/^''^. T^^/' '^'"^ alphabetically under "H" on tl^e 
rxgh -hand side of the drawer behind the card for .hakespeare. Similarly! 
criticism of F. Scott Fitzgerald's novel The Great Gatsbv will be found listed 
under the card for Fitzgerald, Francis Sc ott Key 



Fitzgerald, Francis Sect. 
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WHO WAS THAT LIBRARIAN? 



O^er the years many famous (and notorious) men and women have worked In 
libraries. Some, like the British poet Philip Larkin, are still active. 
(Larkin is Librarian at the University of Hull, Yorkshire), Others, like 
John Braine, author of the novel Room at the Top » abandoned the library pro- 
fession when they were able to support themselves through writing* In case 
you think that librarians are an Impractical and ineffectual lot, consider 
Mao Tse-Tung and Pope Pius XI, both administrators of enormously complex 
institutions, Ao for Casanova , 

CASANOVA (1725-1798) 

This famous 18th-century libertine 
spent the last 13 years of his life as 
librarian to the Count von Waldstein in 
Bohemia, No doubt he found it restful 
after the erotic rigors of his earlier 
career. 



MAO TSE-TUNG (1893-1976) 

In 1918 the future Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party spent half 
a year working as a library assistant at Peking University, According to 
the Encyc loped la Brl tannica , this period was of ''disproportionate importance 
in shaping his future career." 



J. EDGAR HOOVER (1895--1972) 

The future head of the FBI worked his way 
through George Washington University by being 
a messenger at the Library o^ Congress- 



POPE PIUS XI (1857-1939) 

Achnie Ambrogio DaiDiano Ratti» later Pius XI, modernized the Vatican 
Library during his term thorc as head librarian. 
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Using the library Is like 
cycling, , .easier with practice. 



D) SUBJECT CATALOG; SOURCE OF SUBJECTS 

The subjects represented in our card catalog are taken from a two-volume 
compilation of terms called Library of Congress Subject Headings , which rep- 
resents all possible headings in use for books in our national librp^^y in 
Washington. Obviously, the terms listed in this two-volume compilation will 
far exceed the number in our own small card catalog, for this book lists all 
POSSIBLE subject headings for all POSSIBLE subjects. We will not have books 
in our library for every term given. 



ERLC 



These terms, called ^'subject headings," are part of a precisely defined 
and controlled vocabularly. What happens if you look under an incorrect 
term? You are easily directed to the correct one (se page 58, the section 
on guide cards). The terms as printed in the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings volumes clearly show how the subjects relate to one another. 
Examine carefully these sample pages superimposed on each other from the sub- 
ject heading book and note the following features: 
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correct vs. 
incorrect 

see 



see also 



subdivisions 4. 



Correct headings are printed in boldface type 
(e.g.. Bones). 

Incorrect headings are in lighter type (e.g.. Bone black), 
with a reference (e.g.. See Animal charcoal) to the 
correct term. In our card catalog, these "See references" 
are typed on yellow- cabbed cards, the ones discussed on 
page 58 of this chapter. 

Many correct headings direct you to related subjects that 
might prove useful for your topic. These other subjects 
are shown after the letters sa (in italics), the sa mean- 
ing "see also" these other subjects. For example, under 
the heading "Bones" you are directed to see also the sub- 
jects ranging from "Animal remains (Archaeology)" to 
"Zygoma." The "see also" references begin opposite the 
italicized sa and continue until another symbol (x or xx) 
begins. Many headings have no "see also" references at~all, 

In order to talk about some subjects, it is necessary to 
have all cards on the right-hand side of the drawer to 
represent special aspects of topics. Take the heading 
"Bones," for example. Suppose you wanted books about the 
biopsy of bones. To indicate this idea, a supplemental 
heading - called a SUBDIVISION - is added to the main head- 
ing. These subdivisions are represented in the Library of 
Congress Subject Headings volumes by dashes: 

Bones 

— Biopsy 

and in the actual card catalog by cards filed on the right- 
hand side of the drawers: 
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Sm Animtl chtrco^i 
3M I»di*ia of M«xko— ftottf cirvi 

1^ C*rrioi {Art iadustrki) 

Boat dtasitoMbry 

^ Dcnsitomitiy. Boat 
^ B<>iy cotopositioa 

Calcium i» th« body 
BoQ€ develtoptscxit 
Stfr Boot— Growth 

jr Boom— TrviiplAaudoo 
Grftftiai of bone 
OiUopUity 
OttcotyQilictif 
^ Booe»— Surgery 
Hocnofrafts 
Surfcry 

Surfcry, ExperimenUl 
Sufgtry* PUsiic 

Trmnsplantttion of ortwii* dsiuc*. etc. 

Boiie growth 

Sc0 Bone— Growth 
Bom UapUsMSti (Direct) 
XX An:h*eok)|y 

Implen>ciits, ute&siU, etc 
Itsdusfries, Primidve 

Bone l*c« 

S<» Bobbin Uco ^ 
Bone marrow 

Stfe Marrow 
Bone marrow derived cells 

See B cells 
Bojie*meml fTw/, SF99; Fcrdlizcr, S6S9i 
UtUzMQOo of wastes TP995} 
zx Boae products 
Orguiic fcrtiiiiers 
Phosphaiic fertilixers 

Bom prod&cti 

SM Animal cixarcoai 

Bone-cseal 

Glue 

X Bones (Tcciiaoloi>0 
XX Aniflial charcoal 
Animal product* 
Bone* 
Oiue 

Phoftphstes 

Done rattle 

See Notched rattle 

Bone rtgtuaratioa 

XX Rejcnentioa (Biology) 

Bone ihark 

$ct Bailing shark 

BosefiUi 

;i Banana fish 

Ladyfuh 

BonelleM 



L.C« Claaslf Icati on num bers 

(AidoML QLS2U HumMS^i 
QMiOhilT) 4r 
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Hm a» totmd CfMD|N«b«osivc mad sya- 
tcmatk woita ob tto ausomy of cht 
boay stntctuiw oT DUB tad iti urtkula- 
gSso c^sap^raiive i£udici aod dii- 
etMMBs of bony tmiedni of wtt- 
brmia f|W{» cxbce tha« flttau Works 
oa tte comparaiivtt morpbotoiy, mfr- 
chaakn, tee. of the skeleioct arc en- 
tai^ uadttT the hiding S k ekt cw. 
Studies of skdctal KWuioB are Mttmi 
uader Anthn^pocnttir. Mao, P rchis- 
lorio; 

j^, Animal rcmaios (ArchMokigy) 
Booc 

Booe product 
Callus 
CartOafi 
QMdt-bocM 
Epiphysis 

Eatmaicks (Aaatoniy) 
Fidal boaea 
Fdfwok os$eok^ 
Fra^uzea 
limacnts 
HyoklboDe 
loinca 
Ufamcats 
Occipital booe 
Pelvis 
Ribs 
SkektM 
Skun 
Spu^ 
Tibia 
Ulx» 
Zygoau 
M Osteoiogy 
MX Bone 
Fractures 

Musculoskeletal system 

Physiology 

Sketetoo 
Mote ooder Skeletoo 

Aboonnities aod deformitie* 

(RD76l-m) 

MM Laum^c-Mooo-Bledl syndnnixe 

^Atlases 

— Biopsy ^ 
^Blood-vessels 
~ Radiography 

X Booe aagit^aphy 
Cotl#ctkr" aod preservation 

— Duessas 

MM Aerodystrophk oeuropaUiy 

Fifrttfftif 

Fibrous dyipl^ of boQ« 
Fraetsim* Spontaoaous 
Naeroiia 

Osteal maaifiitatioQS general 



XX 

' durgery (KD6$4J 
m Boae-iraltiag 
Qstaoclasis 
Osteotomy 
a O^teo^asty 
-Trsosplaatatiofi 

Sit BoM-graftiag 
> Tuberculosis (RCJIZm 
£cju^ uader Tubemilosis 

-Tumofs (RQtaS) 

MM OsteocboodrcM 
Atlases 




Ostitis deformans 

Ostcitb fibma 

Osteomalacia 

Ostecmr^ids 

Ostoopetrosb 

Osteoporosis 

<^teopsathyToels 

OsteosekfOM 

Percais 

Xrays 

Genetk: aspects 

— ^ IjioervatvoQ 

— Juveeik literature 

— Radiography 

MM Bone d en a itom etry 



Skeletal maalaa 
Sec Aathropomi try 
Max^ Prehiiioric 

MOMWOfy, QIJ2I'J; /famao 

ttaa are eatmd works on the ooapsia- 
th« Bsorpb^ofy, m e chiaka , els. of 
die skrieton, Comprihearive and sys- 
tcaacic worka ob thf naiomy of tlM 
booy structure of Biaa aad Hs aitietda- 
tiOQSt aad cofflpersthne atudiea aad die- 
oBiiMs of booy structural of verte- 
bxate f^hcr tbaa maa are ao« 

tared UDdcr the headias Booes. Studies 
of skeletal remaiu ara aatetad uade^ 
Anthnypomecry; Man, Prehktorie; tie* 
MM Bone 
Bones 

Eatremities (Anatomy) 
Human skeleton 
lotnts 
Pelvis 
Rihs 
SkuU 

aames afbaucs^ Qavkk, Kumerus 
a Oatcology 
XX Bones 
XX uaimiiii, iiiuiiAiuit 
BmaO (Buddhism) 

See Vke (Buddhism) 
Bonny langisage 

See Qo languHft 
Bons mots 

See Wit snd humor 

MM Suiseki 
M Boi^sid 
Dwarf trees 
MiniLiure trees 
Potted dwarf tress 
XX Miniatuxe pUnls 
PlantSt Potted 
Booscki 

Sec Sidscki 
Bontoc Iforot (Fhilipfiae peo^) 

5^ Bootoka (Philippine people) 
Bealeks (Phffifpiae peeiM*) 

X Booioc Igoroc (Philippine people) 
XX Ethnology^-PWlippine Islands 
Igoeoc 
Bonus. Soldiers' 

5te Bounties, Military— tcountry 

mbdiviiionj, Bounties, Military 
-United States 
Feniiooa» Military — ccountry 

subdivisiOTj, eg. Pcniioas, Military 
—United Sates 
Beams Eapedltieaary Force, 1932 (F199} 

^ Juvenile literature 
Boaas Eatpeditieatfy Force, 1933 (F199) 



MST COPY AVARAIU 
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subdivisions 



time 



4, (continued) 

Subdivisions are used to divide main topics in four ways: 



A. a) BY TIME PERIOD 

I 



left'-hand side of drawer 



] 



American literature 
English literature - 



c 



right-hand side 



1 



Colonial period 

Early modem (to 1700) 



SUBDIVISION BY TIME 



French poetry ""^'^^/^ 20 tH century 



(Collections, P(ill6l-1201; 
History, ■ 



place 4.b) BY PLACE 



[ left-hanrf slde| | right-hand side 



Physics Great Britain 

Art and science France 
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format 



4.c) BY FORMAT 

j left'-hand side \ 



right-hand side j 



Art 

Songs 

Yale University 



Periodicals 

Dictionaries 

— ~— Addresses y essays » lectures 



subtopic 



4.d) BY SUBTOPIC 



left-hand side } |[ right-hand side^ \ 



Bones — 
Physics 
Music ~ 



Biopsy 

Study and teaching 

^ — Psychology 
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E. SUBJECT CATALOG: FOUR MAIN TYPES ON LEFT-HAND SIDE OF DRAWER 



Cards for main subject headings are filed according to the types of 
heading they represent. There are four types; noun form» inverted formt 
corporate natne form» and phrase form. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



FOUR MAIN TYPES OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 



SINGLE NOUN FORM 
INVERTED FORM 
PHRASE FORM 
CORPORATE NAME FORM 



(Art) 

(Art , French) 
(Art objects) 
(United States. 




Army) 



Each of these four types can be further supplemented by the SUBDIVISIONS 
discussed in Section D.4 above. 




FOUR MAIN TYPES WITH SUBDIVISIONS [ 

Subdivisions 



1. SINGLE NOUN FORM 

2. INVERTED FORM 

3. PHRASE FORM 

4. CORPORATE NAME FORM 



ART CATALOGS 

ART, FRENCH—HISTORY 

ART OBJECTS UNITED STATES 

UNITED STATES. ARMY — BIOGRAPHY 



Si 
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GOOD question: 



These four main ty. s are needed to express the variety of subjects about 
whxch books can be written. . .Hindi music, Hottentots, cabbages and kings, and 
Mickey Mouse In short, everything under the sun (or, as with space exploration 
above it). Believe it or not. just these four njaln subject headings with ap- 
prorlate subdivisions can take care of expressing any subject that has ever 
been or ever will be written about. Even PERSONAL NAMES such as Shakespeare, 
William or Hitler, Adolf are considered SINGLE NOUN FORMS and can be subdivided 
by cards on the right-hand side of 

a catalog card drawer: ^^-'^"^ . , / i <-* .^^"***N. • ^ 




HITLER, ADOLF FICTION 

The division of labor among these four types is very simple 
SINGLE NOUN FORMS make up the bulk of subject headings, but not all 
concepts can be expressed in a single noun. For example, you can- 
not indicate all art books in a library with the single word "ART". 
If you tried to do this, you would be unable to distinguish books on 
primitive art from those on French art and works about art objects 
front those about art history. To indicate concepts usually expressed by using 
a noun and adjective combination (French art. Primitive art. Modern art), 
libraries reverse the usual noun-adjective orde. . Instead of "priniiti-re 
art." they say "art, primitive." Instead of "modern art," "art, 
modern." These headings are called INVERTED FORMS for the oovious reason that 
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the ..sual adjective-noun order (Modern Art) Is inve-ted . (Art , Modem). Most 
noun-adjective combinations are treated this way with one injportant exception; 
the literature and language headings. ALL LITERATURE AND LAIIGUAGE HEAPINGS 
are in the CORRECT ADJECTIVE-NOUN FORM, just as they are spoken: 



ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
FRENCH DRAMA 
RUSSIAN FICTION 
ITALIAN POETRY 
AMERICAN ESSAYS 



\ 

DANISH FICTION 

GREEK DRAMA (TRAGEDY) 

GERMAN DRAMA (COMEDY) 

ENGLISH BALLADS AND SONGS 

RUSSIAN POETRY 

AMERICAN PROSE LITERATURE 



etc. , etc. , etc. 



Some concepts^, however, require more than one word to express. Ideas such 
as "Medicine as a profession," "Art objects," and "Philosophy in literature," 
and proper nouns such as "Uni^'ted States commissioners," "United States in art," 
and "United States marshals" all require two or more word?. These PHRASE FORMS, 
no matter how long, still form a single subject heading filed on the left-hand 
side of the drawer. 



Rewards and punishments 
in education 
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CORPORATE NAME FOF^S are the names of organizations, associations, insti- 
tutions, and govemment bodies that have had books written about them. They 
are analogous to the corporate name cards in the author catalog that we mentioned 
on page 55. Unfortunately, some of these corporate subject cards are very hard 
to locate in the catalog, especially if they represent books about divisions of 
governments, such as the United States. This problem derives from the practice 
of filing all corporate name forms after the name of the country or organization 
of which the corporate na.-e is a part. For example, the name UNITED STATES and 
all its subdivisions (represented here by dashes) files before any CORPORATE 
NAME FORM for the United States government. 

SINGLE .JOUN FORM WITH SUBDIVISIONS 

United States Antiquities 

United States History 

United States Religion 

United States Statistics 
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The fact that all these CORPORATE NAME BORMS file after the SINGLE NOUN 
FORMS means that in the drawers for Uuited States cards you must proceed all 
the way to the end of the cards that say ^'United States" on the left-hand side 
of the drawer 



United States 



V 



Art 



until you reach the left-hand cards that say "United States, Air Force" to 
"United States. War Dept." 



ted Stater., krmy 
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F. SUBJECT CATALOG; FILING ORDER FOR FOUR MAIN TYPES 

The aubiect card catalog is easy to use once you remember the four basic 
types of heading. In effect, you are really searching through THREE SEPARATE 
ALPHABETS whenever you search for a topic. Each common noun heading has SINGLE 
NOUN FORMS filed from A to Z, followed by INVERTED FORMS filed from A to Z, 
followed by PHRASE FORMS filed from A to Z. Each proper name for a country, 
organization, or business have three separate alphabets. First, the SINGLE 
NOUN FORM from A to Z, followed by the CORPORATE NAME FORMS from A to Z, 
followed by the PHRASE FORMS from A to Z. Just remember that for both common 
nouns and names of countries and organizations the SINGLE and PHRASE forms file, 

respectively, first and last, with the anomalous forms INVERTED and CORPORATE 

in the middle alphabet. The following charts will help you remember the 

order . 



FILING ORDER OF FOUR MAIN TYPES 



Common ^loun 



Art 
Art- 



-3ibl ionraphy 




SINGLE 



Art, 
Art, 



Abstract 
Abstract 



— Catalons 



IfJVERTED 



Art objects 
Art ohjacts— 



Prices 



PHRASE 



Name of Organization or Country 



United Nations 

United Nations — Finance 



SINGLE 



United 
United 



Nations. Secretariat 

Nations. Secretariat — History 



CORPORATE 



United 
United 



Nati 
Nati 



ons Emergency Force 
ons Emernency Force 




PHRASE 
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FILING ORDER OF COMMON NOUNS 



(Single nutin forui) 



Art Ability testing 

Art Catalogs 

Art Finance 

Art —History 

Art — -History^ 19th century 

Art History 20th century 

Art History 1945-1970 

Art Lighting 

Art Prices 

Art — -Technique 



(Inverted fonn) 



Art , Abstract 

Art, Abstract -Exhibitions 

Art, Gothic 
Art, Modem 

Art , Modern Catalogs 

Art, Primitive 
Art, Renaissance 

Art , Renaissance History 

Art , Renaissance --Periodicals 

Art , Victorian 

Art, Zen Philosophy 



(Phrase form) 



Art and history 

Art and mental illness 

Art and mythology Bibliography 

Art and religion 
Art and war 

Art criticism History 

Art dealers 

Art in literature 

Art libraries Directoriiais 

Art nouveau 

Art objects Prices 

Art schools 

Art treasures in war 
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[ FILING ORBER OF NAMES FOR ORGANIZATIONS OR COUNTRIES j 



(Single noun form) 

-Antiqui ties 
■Armed Forces 
-Civilization 
•History 

•History Colonial period 

•History Revolution 

'History 19th century 

•History— -1817-1825 

•History Civil War, 1861-1865 

History 20th Century 

History 1933-1945 

National security 
Religion 

Social life and customs 
Territorial expansion 

(Corporate name form) 

United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United Stat^ 
United St^^^s. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States, 
United States. 
United States. 
Uni^ted States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 



(Phrase form) 

United States commissioners 

United States Exploring Expedition, 1838-1842 
United States in art 
United States In literature 
United States magistrates 
United States marshals 

United States Naval Expedition to Japan, 1852-1854 



United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 

United States 



Army 

Army Biography 

Army Sports 

Congress 

Congr r»ss Re f orm 

Congress Rules and practice 

Congress . House 

Congress • House Voting 

Congress . Senate 

Congress. Senate MajorlLy whip 

Constitution 
Dept. of AgrlculLure 
Dept . of State 
Navy 

Small Business Administration 
Supreme Court 

Supreme Court History 

War Dept. 



r ^ 
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Some subject headings are stranger than others. And some are very 
strange indeed. Believe it or not, the folloving is a li,-t of actual Library 
of Congress subject headings: 



ERIC 




BUTTOCKS (IN RELIGION, FOLK-LORE, ETC.) 

TARIFF ON HOT-WATER BAGS 

HOOP EXERCISES 

FOUL BROOD, AMERIC.^J^ 

METALLIC WHISKERS 

HOT PURSUIT (INTERNATIONAL LAW; 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES AND SEATWORK 

BANANA RESEARCH 

HOT SHOT 

LAUGHING GULL 



l^EEPING LOVEGRASS 



TARIFF ON SLASHERS 
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CHAPTER 5: HOW TO LOCATE PARTS OF BOOKS 



*'There are the men who pretend to understand 
a book by scouting through the index: as if a 
traveler should go about to describe a palace when 
he had seen nothing but the privy." 



Jonathan Swift 
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The quotation by Swift at the beginning of this chapter refers to 
false scholars who pretend to have read a book when, in actuality, they 
have only scanned its index* Swift was not referring to the type of li- 
brary Indexes we are going to discuss in this chapter. On the contrary, 
these library indexes help the scholar in that they locate material that 
is not searchable through card catalogs and periodical indexes. After all, 
you must remember that card catalogs list only COMPLETE BOOKS, not (usually) 
parts of books and that periodical indexes list only journal articles. Even 
important indexes for various k subjects, such as Psychological Abstracts or 
the Modern Language Association International Bibliography , list only selected 
chapters from a small number of books. To locate poetry, plays, short stories, 
speeches, and, most significantly, essays, it is necessary to use specialized 
indexes that give you PARTS OF BOOKS. Some of these indexes are listed be- 
low. Others are available by asking your librarian for help or by checking 
the subject card catalog under the kind of material you want, with the sub- 
division "Indexes/* as in the following examples: 



FICTION INDEXES 

DRAMA INDEXES 

SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, ETC. INDEXES 

ENGLISH POETRY INDEXES 



SPECIF IC INDEXES 

[ ESSAYS \ 



ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX (Index Table Ref, Z6514 E8) 

Perhaps the most useful index to parts of books is the Essay and 
Ce neral Literature Index , This is an author and title index to individual 
es.says in English-language anthologies to which many writers have contributed 
a chaptt»r* For example, if seven anthropologists were to write individual 
essays on the habits of an Amazonian Indian tribe and then to publish these 
seven essays in one volume, their book would be listed in the card catalog by 
subject only» by title onl^s and by the name of the person who edited the 
entire volume. It would be totally impossible to find the names of each indi- 
vidual anthropologist in the author catalog or the titles of each individual 
essay in the title catalog. Furthermore, although all seven articles deal 
with the same Indian tribe* the subject catalog would not give the topics of 
each individual essay, but contain roerely one or two subject cards for the 
broad topics covered in anthology as a whole. The Essay and General Literature 
Index V however, would list each anthropologist by name, giving the title and 
all relevant publishing information for his or, her essay* It would also list 
the subject matter of each individual essay, with s.afficient information to 
identify the essay's author, title, and publishing information. Therefore, If 
an an thropologi.^t named Max Stevenson wrote about marriage and courtship among 
o\!r hvpothetical Indian tribe, his essay would appear in the Index under both 
"Stevenson*' and under the subiect headings appropriate to marriage customs 
among that particular tribe. 
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The Essay and General Literature Index began publishing in 1900 and in- 
dexes only 20th century publications. It emphasizes subjects in the humani- 
ties any social sciences especially literature, history, and psychology. It 
is very weak on scientific essays written for a specialized audience, but will 
list scientific essays of interest to laymen, such as articles written by 
Stephen Jay Gould, Loren Eiseley, or Carl Sagan. 

Using the index requires some practice, as you must search three (3) 
separate sections of each volume to get the complete bibliographical infor- 
mation for any one «ssay. Look opposite at the sample pages from the Index. 
These pages clearly show the three sections needed to find complete infor- 
mation for an essay. These three steps are: 



1) Look up the subject of your essay in the Index volume. 

For example, under the example marked the subject is 

Hinduism Bibliography . 

Under the subject you will find the following information: 

a) Name of essayist (Heln, N.J.) 

b) Title of essay (Hinduism) 

c) Title of anthology in which the essay appears (A Reader's 

Guide to the Great Religions) 

d) Beginning and concluding page numbers for the essay 

(p. 106 to p. 155) 

e) Frequently, the name(s) of the editor (s) of the anthology 

(C.J. Adams) 



2) To find the publisher and date the anthology was published, turn 

to the LIST OF BOOKS INDEXED section at the rear of the Index volume. 
You must look at this LIST under the first word after the word "In," 
as example (a)' shows: "In Adams, C.J., ed . " 

After looking in the LIST under Adams. Charles J . (ed) , you find 
that the book A Reader's Guide to the Great Religions was published 
by the Free Press in 1977 and that it is a second edition (2d ed.). 



3) To find the city in which the Free Press is located, turn to the 
DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS, the last section of 
any Index volume (volumes earlier than 1965 will not have this 
DIRECTORY). In example (a) the city for the Free Press is New 
York. 
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MiUmAn, Jimei 

Peaks and vales. In Needleman, J. and 
Lewis, D. fd$. On the way to self knowl- 
edge p!14-4! 
Hilton, Rodney Howard 

Freedom and villeinage in England. In 
Peasants, knights and heretics pl74-91 

The origins of Robin Hood. In Peasants, 
knights and heretic* p221-35 
Hi&Bfana Buddhism 

Reynolds, F. E, The many lives of Bud- 
dha ; a study of sacred biography and Thcra- 
viida tradition. In Reynolds, F. E. and 
Capps, D. eds. The biographical process p37- 
61 

Htndft, Stuart 

Hn the relations of medical triage to world 
famine: an historical survey. In Lucas, G. U. 
and Qgletree, T. VV, eds. Lifeboat ethics 

p29-51 

Hindu astrolofy. See Astrology, Hindu 
Hindu Attnmomy. See Astronomy, Hirdu 
Hinduism 

See also Yoga ^ 
Biblk^mpky 

Hcin, N. J. Hinduism. In Adams, C J. 
cd. A reader's guide to the great religions 

pl06-5S 

Influence 

Mookerjee, G. Malraux and the Hindu 
vision In ^ ourcel. M. H. de, ed. Malraux 
pn2-19 

f .inton, Harwood Perry 

Rivhard J Hinton and ♦he American 
Southwi^st. In Voices from the Southwest 

p82.91 



STEP 1 



miN SECTION 



List of Books Indexed 

The list, arranged in one alphabet, includes both works by various authors and 
works by individual authors. Full information is givei in the main entry for a 
book, with cross references from the title and the editor. For a collection of essays 
published in honor of a particular individtial, a reference is made from the latter to 
the main entry. Generally, only American publishers are given. The English pub- 
lisher is given when the book m question is obtainable only in an English edition. 



Adams* Charles J* (ed.) A reader's guide to the great relt^ons. 
2d ed. Free Press 1977 521p ISBN (W)2-90024(W) LC 76-10496 
Previous volume analyzed in 1965-1969 cumulation 

The advantage of lyric. See Hardy, B. N. 

The advmnturoui mtisc. See Spengemann, W C. 

Aeolian harps; essays in literature in honor of Maurice Brown- 
ing Cramer. Ed, by Donna G. Fricke and Douglas C. Fricke. 
Bowling Green Univ. Press 1976 293p LC 76-3S3 
Partially atialyzcd - 
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Directory of PublisJiers and Distributors 



Africana Pub. Co. Africana Publishing Cor- 
poration. lUI Sth Av. New York. N Y. 
10003 

Am. Assn. for State & Local Hist American 
Association for State & Local History, 
1400 8th Av, S. Nashville. Tcnn. 37203 

Am, Philosophical Soc. American Philo- 
sophical Society. 104 S. Sth St, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19106 

Anchor Press. Sec Doubleday 

Archon Bks. Sec Shoe String 

Ardis Pubs. Ardis Publishers. 2901 Heather- 
way, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 

Art Alliance Press, P.O. Box 421, Cranbury, 
N.J. 08S12 

.Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York, 
NY. 10007 



Barnes &; Noble. Sec Harper 

Bowling Green Univ. Pop. Press. Bowling 
Green University Pop Press, 101 Uni- 
versity Hall. Bowling Green. Ohio 43403 

Bowling Green Univ. Press. Bowling Green 
University Press. Donna G. Fricke, Cen- 
ter for Bibliography, Dept- of English, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green. Ohio 434€3 

Bucknell Univ. Press. Bucknell University 
Press. Lewisburg, Pa. 17837 



i;i:'ICTOFY OF P17LI!::L.?3 



Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 32 
E 57th St, New York, N Y. '0022 

Columbia Univ. Press. Columbia University 
Press, S62 W 113th St. New York, N Y. 
1 0025 



Doubleday. Doubleday & Co. Inc. 245 Park 

Av. New York, N.Y. 10017 
Duke Univ. Press. Duke University Press. 

College Station, Box 6697, Durham, N.C. 

27708 



Fordham Univ. Press. Fordham University 
Press, University Box L, Bronx, N.Y. 
10458 

Free Press. The Free Press, 866 3d Av 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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1 FICTION I 

SHORT STORY INDEX (Index Table Re^. 2 5917 S5C6) 

Do you want to read storlej about baseball? Or perhaps you are nwre 
interested in reading science fiction or in stories by a specific author. 
No matter what your preference, the Short Story Index will lead you to 
stories in collections and, since 197A, to stories in selected magazines. 
You can locate any story in this index by author, by title, and by subject. 
The contents indexed are restricted to English-langua.re fiction. There are 
other specialized indexes to fiction in anthologies an>-i in periodicals. 
Index to Periodical Fiction in English, 1965-1969 (Per AI L6) and the Index 
to Little Magazines, 1900-1967 (Per AI L7) are only two of these which we own. 
For full-length novel", you must consult the Fiction Catalog , which we have 
already mentioned in Chapter 3, page 39. 




PLAY INDEX (Index Table Ref. Z 5781 P5.3) 

■ This index is a great help to anyone involved in putting on theatrical 
productions. It leads you both to plays in collections and to plays published 

U separately as single works, as well as to one-act plays and radio and TV dramas. 

■ You can find a spe::ific play by author, by title, and by subject, so that if 
you wanted your theatre group or church group to put on a specific typ^ of 

■| play, such as a murder mystery, you could find the names of several of this 

■ type merely by checking under the -relevant category. Even more importantly, 
every title gives information needed to choose a play suitable for the re- 
sources of your drama group. Number of acts and scenes, cast requiremencs , 

B and set requirements are given for each play. 

There are other indexes and catalogs to plays, both in collections and 

■ published as single works. A list follows of those currently owned by the 
B library: 

■ Chlcorel Theatre Index to Flays in Anthologies . 

■ (Index Table Ref. Z 5781 C4t.84x and Endex Table Ref. Z 5781 C4.846) 

I Guide to Play Selection (Ref. Z 5781 IU.3 1975) 

Otteniiller. Index to Plays in Collections . (Ref. Z 5781 08) and 

■ (Ref. Z 5781 08 1976) 

Thomson, Ruth G. Index to Full Length Plays . (2v) (Ref Z 5781 T5) 
I Ireland, Norma. Index to Full Length Plays . (Ref Z 5781 T5.2) 

Samuel Frenches Basic Catalogue of Plays (Ref. Z 5785 Z9 S19x) 

■ Dramatists Play Service, Inc. Catalog . (Ref. Z 5785 Z9 D73) 

■ ^ The Dramatic Publishing Company. Catalog . (Ref. Z 5785 Z9 D7) 

ERIC 
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GRANGER'S INDEX TO POETRY (Index Table Refc Z 7155 P7 G7x) 

This work indexes standard and popular collections of poetry by the 
author of the poem, the subject of the poem, and the initial words in the title 
and first line (it doesn't ^eem fair, but if you remember only the second line, 
no luckO At first glance, the many indexes may seem confusing, but persevere. 
The only "alphabet soup" you will have to swim through are the alphabetical 
abbreviations representing each anthology of poetr:*. As you can see from the 
examples of the indexes on the next page, these abbreviations appear in u^ 
combinations such as "AnEnPo" and "AnFE". By using the "Key to Symbols"iii <>^h 
volume, you can easily decipher their meaning and then check our card catalog 
to see if we own the anthology. Granger 's is a useful tool, especially if you 
are looking for poetry on a specific subject like "music," or for a specific 
holiday or occasion, such as Christmas, HanUkkah, or a ' . iay. It is alsio 
the only way, apart from a bibliography, to locate s5 ^ms not yet pub- 

lished in book form. 

* 

Granger's is not the on'.y poetry index in print. Some lead you to poetry 
for children, for example, the Subject Index to Poetry for Children and Young 
People, 1957-1975 [Index Table Ref . PN 1023 S6] and the Ind ex to Poetry for 
Children and Young People, 1964-1969 [Index Table Ref. PN 1903 B7.2]. Others 
are for poetry in magazines ( Index of American Veriodical Verse, 1971- [Per 
AI LSI. All of them can be located by asking a librarian or by checking the 
card catalog. 



SPEECHES 



SPEECH INDEX (Index Table Ref. Z 6514 S7) 

This is a subject and author index to speeches, toasts, orations, eulogies, 
and other forms of public rhetoric printed in anthologies. All types of speeches 
are covered, from Nobel Laureate presentation and acceptance speeches to cam- 
paign speeches and memorial tributes. You can locate speeches by individuals 
and speeches by classes of individuals (i.e.. Clergy) and also find speeches 
on specific subjects. Again, there is a mild amount of alphabet soup when you 
have to locate the anthology title through abbreviations listed at the front 
of each volume,. All historical periods are covered in this index, from the 
latest Presidential State-of-the-Union address to works of the Greek and Roman 
or-.cors. 
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GRANGER'S INDEX TO POETRY 



SUBJECT INDEX 



Cmm%9nkip 

Lau in UiindcflirMi. A. 

AmbuWAdc. McCr>c 
CcnUUT. The Rocihkc 
^^Ccnuun, The Stephen* ^ 
^ Ceftiiur* ftnd t«m(h«e Fr B«ltkft of the Ccniium. Sitwell. 



TITLE AND FIP.ST LINE INDEX 



Ccnoiaph Bn»n Fttz^trick. MoAulPo 

Ccnouph. The Cluriolie Me«. MM A 

Cetiotiph of Lincoln, The. iinrci T. MclUy OHIP 

Cenw>hip Arthur WUcy. WaP 

Centaur, Tt*e. Theodore Roeihkc. NcPoAm-2 

Cenuur. The. May Swcnwn NePoAm*2; TwAmPo: TwCP 

CenUtir d<ies not rteed a hone. The The Centaur. Thcodwe 

P.octhke NcPoAnrJ 
CcnUur in she Groiindlevel Apartment. Elk Pfeiffer. NYTB 
Centaur Ov<nrhc»rd. The. Edfar Bowen NYTB 
Ccniauf. Syrcti. I fureioe. The. Another Richard Love* 

lace AiBAP, PoEL-3 . , ^ 

Centdur». The iame* Stephens [ AnEnPo\^™^^» 
Cenuur* and Upithae SachevereiJ SMtwei!^ ff. Baltic* of 

the Ccmiur* AtBAP 
Centenafinn's Stfiry, The Wait Whitman CTC 




Playhouse Key. 
Playini a phortOiJ 

DucK-Pomj 
Playing Cardi, T 

ChTr 
Playinj on the y'r 
Ptaying one day 

Playing, she puts 



""he, 



PUymaic* UU^n Ever 



playmates. The . 



Rachel Fickt BoTP; faPON; MPS 
raph Ttcofd of a windy nK^ning. F^^m the 
the Carousel Murk! Rukcyser. FiMAP 
Pope. Fr The Rape of the Ujck, III. 



ginaJs. icM Ingctow, 
«t$h RSciopc at dke. 
UnTE 

jier intuuHH • to ilecp. 



GTBS 

A GaiTK of Oke. 
improvising. LoulK 



f Playing upon itn hill three ce nv.- urs were! The C^ntaitfi, f 



Sir Wi 



XIV 



An: 



ElnPoTt; 

liMtn Watsoa PpVP 



AUTHOR INDEX 



SifplbM, Jmmm 

Apni Showeit, 
Bessk Bo^ail 
Biue Blood. 

Chftck. 
ChUl of the Eve, 
ChrisimftS tt FreeUodi. 
OOkfc of Surie<»^ The. 
CooiiR, Tbc 
CncfcUag T*k, Tlic. 

l^bkt,Thc 
Diony Murphy. 
Dftrk Wiaig. 
Day Md Sight 
Detnirc, 
Evetfjng* 

Evemng Falh, An, 
Fifteen Acrca, The, 

FulAcst Time, The. 
QUss of Beer, A. 
Gott Pithi, The, 

Hate. 
Hiwkt. 

in the Collefe of Surgeons. 

In the Cod of Eveolnf . 

In Uic Night 

tnthc Orchard. 

In the Poppy Field. 

In Waste PUcta. 

Lake, The. 

UttSe TH&iiB. 

Miln-De^ The. 

MidnfihL 

Night, The. 

Night Wa* Creeping. 

No pridt hath he who tinfi of escape from 

Nothing if easy! Pity th«i. 

O Brvadair. 

O'Bruidar. 

Odcll. 

On a Lonely Spray 



AnFE 



KEY TO SYMBOLS 

Afithology for the Enjoyment of Poetry. Max Eastman, ed. { 1939) 

Charles Scribfier 's SJons 
Anthology of Famous English and American Poetry, An, William 

Rose Bene! and Conrad Aiken, eds. (cJ945) The Modern 

Library 
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The above listing of indexes to works In collections shows only part of 
the wide variety of such indexes that exist. There are specialized indexes 
for many types of material appearing as parts of books, wi-iether that material 
is critical reviews of plays and fiction, essay articles, children's verse, 
or criLical studies of literary works. We have mentioned merely the most 
salient ones owned by our library. To find others, ask a librarian or consult 
the card catalog. 
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CHAPTER 6: PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER INDEXES 



The Newspapers! Sir. they are the most villainous- 
licentious abominable infernal Not that I ever 

read them no I make it a rule never to look into 

a newspaper." 



Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The Critic 
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Books cannot give you all the information you need. The most currc;nt 
information is usually found in periodicals, which are also known as "journals" 
and, in the case of popular, general-interest titles, "ujagasines." Periodicals 
are published on every conceivable subject. As of 1982. there were some 
100,000 periodicals currently being published in the world. They are the best 
sources of contemporary opinion and contain the latest printed information 
available in the sciences, the social sciences, technology, and current events. 
In the case of current ev^ents, periodicals and newspaper articles are the ONLY 
printed sources of information available. 

To neglect this resource is to miss indispensable research material. For 
example, all current scientific breakthroughs and discoveries are first mentioned 
in conference papers, which are summarized in the proceedings of meetings that 
appear in scientific journals. The papers themselves are published in jour- 
nals long before any account of these discoveries can appear in book form. 
Scientists are just beginning the practice of "electronic publishing," in which 
recent discoveries are "published" online by being added to a computer data- 
base to which interested scientists have access. It will be some time yet 
before electronic publishing completely replaces scientific and technical jour- 
nals as a vehicle for scholarly communication. Until that happens, journals 
will continue to be the main source of printed knowledge for the dissemination 
of scientific discoveries. 

In most libraries periodicals exist in three physical forms „ These forms 
determine where in the building each periodical is kept. The forms are: 

1. Unbound, currently received periodicals. 

Bound periodicals from past years. These are 
given call numbers, just like books, and 
shelved according to call numbers. 

3. Microform journals. Past years of many jour- 
nals are on rolls of microfilm or on flat 
pieces of film called microfiche. 

In addition to these three categories, a few periodicals published in hard 
covers are shelved with the regular book collection and treated as regular 
books. An example is the journal Shakespeare Studies . Cards for these 
hard-cover periodicals appear in the regular card c^atalogs, along with the 
cards for other books. 




THE PERIODICAL HOLDINGS LIST 

In order to find periodicals in this or in any other library, you must 
consult a list of periodical titles arranged in alphabetical order. This list 
(which is sometimes typed and sometimes a computer printout) is called a 
PERIODICAL HOLDINGS LIST. The holdings list will give you the following use- 
ful information: 

1. How much of the journal we own: what volumes 
and years. 

2. Whether we are still subscribing to it. 

3. Whether the journal is on microfilm or microfiche. 



4. The call number for bound volumes of back issues. 

inn 



CM) - Microfilm 89 

(Gov. Doc.) - Government Document Collection 



Per. F 221 V9.1 



Per. AP 2 V7.6 



Per. PN 6121 V5.2 



Per. HF 5381 Al V5.5 



Microfilip 



Per. AI Vrs.S 



Per. PS 3229 1^3.9 



Microfilm 



VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Vol. 73, 1965 - Vol. 84, 1976 
(M) Vol. 85, 1977 - present 

VIRGINIA CJMKTERLY REVIBV 

(M) Vol. 1, 1925 - Vol. 7, 1931 

Vol. 2, 1926 

Vol. 4, 1928 

Vol. 6, 1930 - Vol. 10, 1934 

Vol. 14, 1938 - Vol. 53, 1977 

Vol. 55 1979 

CM) Vol! 56* 1980 - present 

VITAL SPEKHES 

Vol, 4, 1937 - Vol. 12, 1946 

Vol. 15, 1948/49 

Vol. 34, 1967 - Vol. 35, 1969 

Vol. 37, 1970/71 

Vol. 39, 1971 - Vol. 43, 1977 

VOCATiam GUIDANCE cpMomY 

Vol. 16, 1967/68 - present 



VOGUE 



Current year only 



Gov, Doc. 
CD103.480 



VOICE OF YOUTH ADVOCATES 

Vol, 5, 1982/83 - present 

\mx STREET JOURNAL 

1978 - present 

VmL STREEi' JOURNAL INDEX 
1978 - present 

mT leriMAN review 

Vol. 9, 1963 - Vol. 12, 1966 

imiiNGTON ^^w^HLY 

Vol. 8, 1976/77 

IVASHINCmON POST 

Qirrent year only 

WASHINGTON SPECTATOR 

Vol. 8, 1982 - present 

WATER SPECTRUM 
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It is theoretically possible that any given title will have issues in all 
three of the forms mentioned earlier: current issues unbound , some back 
issues bound and shelved according to call number » and some back issues on 
microform. Hence it is theoretically possible for you to have to search in 
three separate areas of the library to find issues of a particular journal you 
want. This is especially true of periodicals which a library has been re- 
ceiving for a long period of years. 

Examine the sample page from a periodical holdings list and note the 
kinds of information given* 



PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER INDEXES 

Imagine if you had to find journal articles on subjects without the use 
of indexes. You would have to look through every single issue of evvry 
possibly relevant journal or use the annual indexes published by the journals 
themselves (and many journals do not provide their own indexes). Periodical 
and newspaper indexes enable you to find articles by subject (and by author) 
in a wide variety of journals. F£14 INDEXES LIST JOURNAL ARTICLES BY TITLE • 

Periodical and newspaper indexes are usually easy to use. They provide 
the following types of information: 

1. A list of the periodicals indexed. Since no index can 
covi^r every published periodical, each is highly selective 
about which journals it covers. Sometimes, as with the 
Art Index or the Education Index , the coverage is limited 
by subject. In the case of general indexes which cover 
all subjects, such as the Reader ^s Guide to Periodical 
Literature , only certain journals are covered. 

2. A key to the abbreviations for the journals indexed. 
Most indexes will abbreviate journal titles to save 
space C^Bus W" « Business Week). 

3. Citations for journal articles arranged by subject head- 
ing and by the author of the article. Each listing for 
each article will give you the author (if known), the 
title, the name of the journal, its volume and date, and 
the page number or numbers on which the article can be 
found. 

Examine these sample pages taken from the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature, an index to periodicals on a wide variety of subjects. Note the 
following details: 

^o^dale . Articles by and articles about both Mondales. 

2. Money > Note the subdivisions "International aspects'^ 

'^Psychological aspects'', and the geographical subdivisions 
for "Canada^', "France'', "Japan", and "United States" 
under the major heading Money , In this respect, subject 
headings in periodical indexes are similar to subject 
headings in the card catalog. 
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READERS' GUIDE TO PERIODICAL U7ERATURE 



MO^FCTT, Anthpny J. JI44- » ^ 

ComMu of sound* 11 por BU*r ^ K^tchuma 

MOQADIIHU rattf, SM P0lii^— Otn«LO>% Wtat 
MOHAMMED Rut Pchitvli l^fth of IfiA 
Shahanthah of fran visits Yrf'^^^^^^Lf^c^i£^ 
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visit to ths Unltad fttatss* 
Shfthanihah of Iran vUlts WashUifton^^^ 



MQirarnmeff ^uhleyi; J. Carter. 
r.>ap Siass Bull ^7:»0T-12 D 2€ '77 

Pock: fr*s nuiHUous tj^&g stosiul U Oit Oard 
^ Farm 25:74-S Mr 'Tf . « « 

2IaHS it & taks it: sxetrpt fl Motbtr Eatth 
Nstn 43:4lTja '7$ 

Gr»dS"A tunar. E. Sttre, SI votm N Y XX:II Ja f 
*7I • 

^Kwrtnlf^ visions tB the innsr city* fi Horlson 

MOK. Paul P. snd Lyneh* Dudlsy ^ ^ ^ 
f^iv n«w Tvsy to ffit your way. R«ad Dlfsst 112: 
10S-« Mr •7f 

MOKUME*aant proctss. Mf tals. Lamtn»t54 
MOi-CCULAR Basis of ciuTcsll Intsrsetl&n Co«. 

ftrtnet. Ste Blology-^onferfncgs 
MaUECOUATTslsvlnB* Sso AOSorptiOD 

^iO^£CULES 

Sss altfo . . . 
Fo!ym«rs and pc^warisatlon 
MOUESTEI^S. Chltd. Sss Child molssKrs 
MOLitRC. Jssfi Bspttsts^poausnn^^ ^ 
Theairt: production of Ssmnarslis Xatl<m 21%: 
iss^ F if *7i * 

F 13 '71 • 

Tavist to an old legtnd: Motart's »nd^pa X^nttls 

Mt.rsk. 11 Opera Nsws 42:12-15* Mr XI "71 • 
MOLL, Richard W. „ 
Colleire admUsions smms. li Harpers 254:24-64- 
Mr '71 

MOLLENHAUER« Hilton H. snd M0fT«* D. J. 
Polvribosomei asiociaittd t^ith formi«/r aerosqma 
TOtmbranei In suinsa pis sfNtrmaUds« Wbx II 
Scicnct 205:tS-$ ASf 7 •71 
MOLLOY, J^hff T. X * I ^ T 

K^tmesruii. i>or N Y Timss Bk R W:44 Ji& 12 



' w W W 9 

;ec«nt blosrtnic phosphor concrattons io.npl^ 
lusk kidnsvs. L. J. Doyle and othsrs- biw U 
ScifVict 193:1421-1 Mr 31 '71 



$€t CiSO 

Ksrvc'iit systsm — Moliiuks 
Octopusts ^ . 
ghf.:« {concholoi>'^ 



dram*. Se« Gny. s. 

S:** Vofksr S4:SI Mr II '71 • 

Mo.i/Kii part iUs prsstrk-sd. J. Piitschmimn. 
il 1r%v Holiiay i43:fii-7'*' Mr '71 

B♦^sv:•r and ths cn^ttac^sn mDlt cycls: enansfea 

Vamrr. ani S. S, Cobb, tibl il Seienct 200:72-ll 

Ap 7 'T4 

MOLUCCAN ttrpcrists, SiS Tsrroriits- South 

MON Pifi» 'rt»t»ijriit) St4 New York (citv)— 
Hot^a r«j"^uranii. etc. 

MONACO ^ ^ r, * « 

Not^s trm x:^^ Uxit coait. A. Burse^s. Sat R 

Corpor&tiont, Government — Monaco 
Royat family 



In»ids.Frlnc#*>.Gface'i^^afr^*taJis pataee« U pors 



Good H 2SM36-$ Ap 'Tl 



Some itrsi^rhi tslk sbout teachsr preparation. 
Educ PJjreit 43:21-20 Mr '71 
MONARCH butterflies. Set Butt«H!isA 



MQNPALC. Jean 
Joan ^osdals 
AprU 2I« Xi?7. 



(Adsma) 
ipaaks; e! 
por DmMign 



spark. B. aoM. por Voiua 



closa. X* 1m. Kota, li por Vocw 



ondalaa: r3i40r|5ar ths inost of tiaJiur numbsr 2. 
^^'^a li POTi y Y Tiresa Itog p 



MON DALE. WaHsr Prtdsrick 

Qrldl^ trtu^ :2\MJL poit iSiir Tlmsa XO:ll-Xi 



DAVI, ilo ■ 



11^ 



V'intnfjr ^r|int(bs bli btulRMs. Q por Buf W pl4 



HONDAVIi Robsrt« winary. Sas Wins industry 
MONET* ClSUdS 
Garden restonnL E. &Can^* li Koriaon tt:40-7 
Ap '71 * 

Paintings ^ from a ^srardtn; exhibition at^ th« 
Metropolitan. V« GoldberE. UHorlion ll:|l-fU 
AP '71*^ 



MONEY. CddlS 
i:4dle's iiisr payoff: rock set its mossy's worth! 
Olaaer. por Crawdafdy p24 P * 
MpNEVi Jqhn Wllllkm 

haxiE-ups, por Humanist IC: 



lONEVi John WU(TS 
^iM also ^ 



MON 



_ _ ice) 

^U n^i jit (economics} 



^^tLn ^UjMnee) 

fntemationsl aspects 
What Europe thiolu of Carter: InterviewSj^ ed 
by M U^tone. U U.S. Nsws l4:§$-604- It 

Sei alto 
Asiadollar inarket 
Forei^ axenanffs 



Psycholoslesi aspects 
21 sureftrs ways to t«ll If you are monsy mad; 
tdxcergt from Money madneia. H. Ooldbersf 
and T. Lewis. U Fain Health lOao-Xl Ap 
"71 

Cenads 

Country with a hols In iu pocket. L UrQuhart. 
Por stadsans 11:^-10 Hr 



France 



CapIUUst ilifht; lilssai expgrt^of^pyanch cur- 
rency. K. XvlllensQn and J« O. Ooldsborouith. 
_ fl Nswawsek b:4iF M '71^ , « 
Fi^ncB e^p a $10 million hedca. Bus W pW^ 



How a - 
P X0I4- 



[noh li^tphole helps OUn SP^n. fi Bus W 



f -1 



Jspan 

•'•isi:. iTA'i- ^ ^'"^ 

United ttstas 
Back to ths vamSnr table: Federal Reserve swap 
aEi^nn;^ta. K. Friedman, li Newsweek 



Ja 10 

Bia enalne th«t won;ti.lf* Buby and others* U 
Nswswesk il:fl-4 F 



tt 'li 

pat; lntervie%% ed by Thomas, 
thai per Newawesk ii.xOS Mr 2? 



anir|hinsr help the do^ar? U Tiik&e XX1:S2-I 
Mr II '71 

Country with a holt jn <ts oockat. h Urquhart. 
IX>SUr cutntUis. P. A. S&mutlson. por Kcws- 

will help trade< 0 Fortune 

tar frenzy: lntert>ati0n> 
BUS W PS6-I Ja 22 '71 



Drama of th* agltar frensy: IntemationjU M0M> 
tmry Market. 



Kneray and the dollar. 2f. Stone. U*S. Ken-a 
24:14 Mr 20^71 



Mr 20 ^71 
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PERiODlCALS INDEXED 

AU dati at of titeit fssw rtctlvad 



Affag-SS.OS. ro {bl-m F^Mr. My-Je, Jl-Ag, 
U) Aging, Superintendent of Documents, US. 
Co^-emment FirinHng Office, Washington, D.C 
SO403 

*Amcncft-$14. w («eef^ Jft 7, and dtcrute Sal* 

«td«« in Jl aod Ag) America Pf«tt, 106 W 

56th St. New Yoik, NX 10019 
jbwncan AitS$t-41SL m American Ait^ 1 Color 

Couft, Marion, Ohio 43302 
Hmetiimn UdoMlioci-liS-Sa m (hta Ja-F, Ag- 

S) American Edocatioa, &iperinteadent of 

Doeumest^ VS. Covenunent Printii^ Office, 

Washington, D,C 20402 
•An^ricaa Herit^ce^>$24« bl-ni American Reri- 

tage^ 383 W Center St, Marion, Ohio 4330S 
Amcricra Hbtocj Bluslrated-lia m (eveept Mr, 

S} The National Historical Sodety. 3300 Wal- 

out St, Boulder, Cola 60302 
American Home. See Bedbook 
the American SdH)lai^-8& q United Chapter! 

of Fhi Beta Kappa, 1811 Q Si, NW, Wash- 

ington, D*C 20009 
Americana-412. bi-m Americana, Subscription 

office, 383 West Center St, Marion, 

43302 

*Ara{ficas-4lOL m (U-m Je-Jl, N-D) General Sec- 

i«liaiat ol &e Organiz^ion of American 

States, Washington, D.C S00Q6 
Antiques-424. m Straight Eoterpis^ Xnc» 551 

Sth Ave. New Yoik, N.Y. 10017 
Antiques |ouroa]<-|7.6SL m Antiques Journal, 

Box 1046, Dubuque, la. S2001 
Architectund !lecord-$i7. m (seinl-m My, Ag. 

O) AitAitectura! Record, P.O. Box 430; Hights- 

lown, NJ. 08520 
Art in Anierlca-417*95. bi-m Art in AnM^ica, 

542 Pacific Aw, Marion, Ohio 43302 
Art News-418* m (q Je^Ag) Art News, P.O. B<» 

069, Famiingdale, NX 11737 
A$tron<Hn)i^l2. m Astronomy, Qsculation Ser- 

vices* P.O. Box 186, Wotchester, SL 601SS 
*The AtIantio--$13. m Adantic, P.O« Box 1857, 

Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
Atlas World Press Review^l4. m Adas, Sub- 

scriptbm Dep^ Box 25S0, Boulder, OJo, 

80302 % 
Auduboxfr^lSu bl-m National Audubm Society, 

950 3nl Aire, New York, N.Y. 20022 
Aviation Week ft Space Tedbnology-$30l w 

Aviatfon Week, RO. Box 430; HlghtAiwn, 

N.I 08520 

^Better Homes and Cardans-^ m Better Hc^nes 
and Gardens, 1716 Locust St, Des Moines, la, 
50336 

B{oSc{eoce-p-$32. m BioSciexice, 1401 \^son 

B!vd, Ariington, Va. 22209 
Black Enterprise-$10. m Biadc Enterptfse-Cucu- 

lation Service Center, Box 1071, Skokie, IE 

6O07« 

KG i/lO/TS 



I ^air tc Ketchum's Cwntry Joums!^$12. m Blair 

& Ketchum's Country Journal, P.O, Box 8600, 

Cre«iwich» Ccmo. 06B30 
BuIIttin of the Atraiic Scienti:!«-*$1& m (S-Je) 

Bulleiin of tlw Atomic Scient^ 101^24 E 

5Sth St, ChicaA^ HI 00637 
EBusiness Week^^U!. w (excc]^ for one issue 

in Ja) Business Wetk, P.a Box 506. Hights- 

town. N.J, 08520 



C:ar and Driver^O.SS. m Car and Driver, P.O. 

Box 2770, ^sulder, Cdo. 80323 
Canter Ma^irine-«$5. bi-m Center Magazine, Box 

4068. Santa Ba^wa, Calif. S3103 
Change^lC m Edt^ationa! Change, Inc, NBW 

Tower, New Bochelle, NX 206O1 
*€3iang{ng llmes^^dL m CSun^g Times, The 

fiiplioger Kfagsrine, Editors Park Md. 20782 
Ch€m{stry-$8, m (bi^m Ja-F, Jl-A|t) American 

Chemfcal Soekty. P.O. Box 333^Cdumbu$, 

Gbio 43210 

ChOdrra Todajr-^O^lOl bim Childien Today, 
Superintendent of Documents, tJ^ Govern* 
ment i^^ting Office, Washington. D.C 20402 

Hie Christ C«atury-|l& w (H<w die first 
2 weel» in Ja and F, and fmm &e Snd week 
in Je trough the 2nd week In Q Christian 
Century Foundation, 407 S Dearborn St, Chi- 
cago, UL 60605 

Christianity Today— $15. (plus .60 for postage) 
lemi-m Christiani^ Today, Qreulation OJice, 
P.O. Bm 3800, Greenwich, Omn. 06S30 

Commentary— 124. m American Jewid Com^ 
mittee, 165 E S6th St, New York^ N.Y* 10022 

Comn>ottweal«.*-$17. bi*w Commonweal Pub. Co, 
Inc, 232 Madbon Ave, New Yc^ N.Y. 10016 

CoogreuiMal Di|est-*$1& m (binn Je-jl, Ag- 
S) Congresibnal Digest Coip, P St, NW, 
Washington, D.C 20007 

Conservationist (AIbany}-$3*5a btm The New 
Yo^ State Environmental Cmaervationist, 
Qicukttoo Dep^ New Yoek State Conserve* 
tion Department Aioas^, N.Y. 1SS33 
^Soiwuiner 

P.O. Box lOOG^ Qraof^iug, N.Y. 10982 
'Cfl amn iwi' BoMidi Mtgnbtt flft m Oonstua- 
cn^ Resemnja, tac, WadUastoo. N.J. 078SS 

Cnh Herixont<41& hi-m Americn Crafts 
C tacfl. 44 W 53cil St, M«w YoA, N.Y. 10019 
— ^CnmI«ddx-|?.«SL m Cnwdi4^, P.a Box 6330. 
Marion, Ohio 43302 

CrMtir* Crafts— $6. H-m Circulatioa Manager, 
Creative Cniti, P.O. Box 700, NewUm. NJ- 
07860 

CiiiTfeirt-415. A (bf-in My-Je, Jl-Ag) Corrcnt, 
4000 Albeinaib St, NW, Washington, D.C 
£0016 
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3. Molesters » Child . Note the see reference from this in- 
correct heading to the correct heading **Child molesters". 
Examine other see references ; '^Moffltt, Michael", '^g- 
adlshu raid", '^okume-gane process*', etc. 

4. Mollusks . Note see also references directing you to related 
subjects, just as in the card catalog. Examine other sec 
also references on the page under ^'Molecules", "monaco", 
and •'hfoney". 

5« Note how the journal title abbreviations Z have underlined 
on the index page are given in full form n the list of 
PERIODICALS INDEXED . 



ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts are also a form of index. They give you all the infonoation 
that indexes do for each journal article: author of article (if known), 
title, journal, volume and date, and page numbers. However, in addition, ab-* 
stracts will give you a brief summary of the contents of the material indexed. 
From this summary you can determine whether the article meets your research 
needs. This summary is in itself called an abstract, and that is how the 
term '^Abstract" came into use to designate a type of index that provides more 
than just the basic information necessary to locate journal articles. Often 
the abstract for an individual article will in itself provide you with im- 
portant information, such as the method used to conduct an experiment in 
psychology or the results of a survey. 

Abstracts differ in some other ways from simple indexes. They are 
always limited to indexing material in a specific discipline, such as psy- 
chology (Ps ychological Abstracts ) or chemistry ( Chemical Abstracts ), And 
because they intend to cover the complete literature of a subject, they are 
not restricted to periodical articles. They also index books, scholarly 
monographs, research reports, seminar papers, and doctoral dissertations. 
Often the material indexed is in many languages, not just in English. Because 
of their wide coverage and international scope, the major abstracting tools 
are indispensable sources of information for the researcher. Each abstract- 
ing tool represents the world coverage of information on a particular discipline 
and is the major resource for doing literature searching in that subject. 

Because of their arrangement, abstracts take a little longer to use 
than plain indexes. With an index, all the information you need is immedi* 
ately given to you under the name of the author or under the subject heading. 
Abstracts require you to look in TVO PLACES to find the complete publishing 
information for a journal article or book. First you must consult either the 
author or the subject index (usually the subject index, unless you are looking 
for the work of a specific author). Those indexes will give you an ABSTRACT 
NUMBER. Sometimes this "nf;mber'* is composed of both letters and numbers 
(EJ 167 422, ED 258 397). You must then locate the citation and summary for 
that material by taking the ABSTRACT NUMBER and looking it up in the main 
part of the index. The example given for Current IndAc to Journals in 
Education (called CUE ) shows you how the abstracting system works. Only by 
following the ABSTRACT NUMBER (EJ 167 422) to the main part of the index can 
you locate the full citation for the article "Intelligence Test Potential" 
and get the abstract of its contents^ 
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EXAMPLE OF AN ABSTRACT 
CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 
(CUE) 



MAIN ENTRY SECl ION 



CGS13I17 

IiirtII£iiiict~Ttff lMtiitisl2 AftAlftis of Br««tftli« 
D«ptfc« mU DUTtrMfi«i PrtdktM Buky. Km 
C; And OilKn, JaurnMi of C0aim/ims M&d 
OwicMi Hychohfy. %4S rJ. pp492-493, lusi 11 
♦fntelHitfW Ttiii^ -Tesi fUUtbiiity. 'Ten 
ViJidity. •Prrdictoc VAmbks, 'Scohni, Re- 
Ktrcli Profcctf, Factor Anslytit. Midtij^ie 
ReircttKM Abi1>^ [*W«ch»kr SimiUnu^ 

T«vo ni€«wvs of "brcttfUv" tnd thrtt mcitum 

admimtsntioii wS tcocinf of ^ Wcchstrr 
Sipsilarittcs iiiteuk. Factor iq^^ks ii^atcd 
that bivadth .vid depih csa b« ^iiinfutihcd 
iUtiiticAlYy, ftnd »uiUpI« rtfrciikMi anilyM 
revtaM ^ dcfh^ mcisiim comrib^^ to 
improved pmdicil%« cHkicucy. CAi^Hor) 

£J l€Td)3 CO 513 111 

Pjicriwimttm lattrtctiM Itbiffoiv la Hmpff 
md Uvkifff MMil«tf Birchkf, Gary It; 
W«b^ Liwda Jpumsi of Coi^'fStmg Bad 
CU^icBi Ftyckoi^, v4S ol. pp»94-495. Itm 77 

*lnttr«eiioo ^occm Anal>t;f, 'iDtcfpctKmal 

Rclatiomhlp, 'VUrhacc *Manul fmubility. 

*Pro6}«Bi Solving. 'B^vioc Pattcroa, Rc- 

seaxch Proiccta 
U wai h)'poCitaizcd thai imhappiJy manwd 
coupin w^ijd ahov a dc5d; in problo^ lolvmc 
by mdicXifli aifxu5cmnU>' nee uxxresolved 
^ma and would indicat? Itai icvo!*cm«nt w U 
one another in both tlacu^c free^usie cctiWt^ 
and fchared aexttaiity. AJ hypothcsci con* 
firmed. (Author) 



SUBJECT IND£]( 

C^^Wto^ of BHef InUUiianc. McaatuM to 
^r^^. ^EWinqiicnta. ii«*n«/ 

pp6W-^, Auf 77 £j 

IU« iQ. Md tb« MkSdlc CUm, 

El US 902 

CwBp-moQ of Wise and WISC R Score, or 

MjoFSebooHHyeMs^slS nl, pp2S3.2SI. 

EJ 167 2Tf 

Rf Utionahip of tha SIT and PPVT to ehe WTSC 
Rj/a(^c/5riW/i^>^^ o3. pn259. 

R«tt«t«J Ojitdiw, Jfatra*/ fi/SdW 

cu OuUm.. Jom^ cf School fsydtatat* 
CWtKJ XtettJ A«< Scora for tb. Ssif^d 
u CukU^ vio b3, 1|I*4.14«. 

''"SSL^?^ ^ ** *"«'»^ Adutt'StS 
TOc« Scilc SubuHt tad tiw Hiittcad-iUitM 

Ef&« of Ri«.|.Ethnk Oroupfa,, ^ ^ W 
^f* f "h, Adirft lo»UI|enct Sc*Je. 
v«5 b3. C049I-4M. Jua 77 EiTsMS 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 



The New York Timet. Index is worthy of special mention* It is useful for 
research because it has been published since 1851. hence giving an unparalled 
access to historical material in the New York Times > It is in itself an ab- 
stract. Because each news story is briefly summarisedy it is possible to ^ 
trace the developn«nt of an event merely by reading the index itself. And 
because the New York Times covers all important national and international 
events t it is possible to trace the date an article might have appeared in a 
regional or local newspaper by searching those local papers during the same 
dates as those in which an article appeared in the New York Times , Although 
thc^ Index is thorough, its method of indicating the date and pages of issues 
of the newspaper differ from those of a standard periodical index. 

Because the paper is published seven days a week and the edition is 
Issued in sections numbered with Roman numerals (I, II, III, etc.). you nmst 
learn to decipher the Index notation in order to find your article on micro- 
film. When a Roman numeral is given, it designates the Sunday edition, 
section I, II, III, etc. The order of information given is day, section (if 
a Sunday edition), page, and column of newsprint. 



Jl 9, IV, 3:1 » July 9, section IV (Sunday), page 3, column 1 
Jl 10. 6:2 « July 10, page 6, coluom 2 




The abbreviations (S), (M) , and (L) stand for the length of the article: Short, 
Medium, or Long. Study the example of an actual page from the New York Times 
Index to see if you can distinguish the features we have been discussing. 



METHOD OF SEARCHING INDEXES AND ABSTRACTS 



Since most of the major indexes and abstracts have been published for 
many years, you must make a decision about which volume and year to use when 
searching for information • If you are doing research on a 20th century his- 
torical subject , begin with the index volumes representing the years in which 
that event occurred. That way you will get the contemporary periodical ac- 
counts of the event, which represent primary sources* Then work from the date 
of the event to the present day, thereby picking up all the subsequent schol- 
arly research about the subject. If, however, you are doing research on a 
topic which does not involve a given event, then the best way to proceed is 
to begin with the most recent voliimes and work back to a determined period of 
time.*.. say five or ten years. How far you go back in the indexing depends 
upon the length and treatment of your research paper- Some topics require 
getting a historical perspective and some do not* 
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NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
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US AMfe Mooki Toon k a A o o»d by Sovki 

MtlMrkks 10 dalkw Joly 4 TV ioouell (MX ^ M^S 
Sovkt PatoStt Mia Cmnni» dMrfos waatam foca 

gf 4»aoia M ittvamkc a Sovkt tbmt' to impedo 

US3evkt MAVr »S»iSid puali «^ lo brMoT tm, 

ipocdi bsfora Symoo Sovkt; iQus ($X i1 ^^2:2 
aipaaiii 'daay eooeara* o«rr diti of Oksburf 

and aaiekaimky: impNca tikS cootd ^focs ovar^ 

&wi«^'Afi«rr ivktkoft (SX H li:2 




Note that events under each 

subject are arranged chronologically 

by date of publication (l»e#y January 

before February} February before March, 

etc*) 



Number given after colon is always 
the column of newspaper prlnto 
Jl 9, IV, 3:1 = July 9, section IV, 
page 3, colunm 1 
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BASIC INDEXES FOR UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 

Although hundreds of Indexes and abstracts exist, for the requirements 
of most undergraduate research papers not in your academic major you really 
need only five basic indexes • These five will provide you with periodical 
and newspaper articles sufficiant to satisfy the research requirements of 
itjost papers in English composition. Humanities, and other non-major courses* 
Of course, it goes without saying that when you do a research paper in your 
academic major, whether it bo business or chemistry, you will search one or 
more of the subject indexes and abstracts that especially cover the literature 
of your discipline. 

HOW TO FIND PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER INDxuXES 

Ramsey Library has several ways for you to locate indexes. All of the 
following methods may be used, although the first way is the most direct, 

1. Go directly to the ind'2x shelves. All currently received 
indexes carry the call number Per AI + a letter and number 
(for example. Per AI B5 is the number for the Business 
Periodicals Index ). Near the index shelves there is a large 
plexiglass locator which identifies each index by subject. 
Merely look under the subject you need (for indexes covering 
many subjects see the designation '^General") to find a 
relevant index covering your topic. 

2. The bibliography Selected Information Sources: An Inter- 
disciplinary Guide , by Mel Blowers, gives you a list of 
indexes and abstracts arranged by subject. 

3. The Periodical Holdings Libt gives the number for all 
indexes and abstract ^i. 

4. For subject Indexes, look in the subject card catalog under 
the heading for a topic (left-hand side of drawer) with 

the subaivision (right-hand side of dravJer) "Periodicals 

Xn..exes". 



Art Periodicals -Indexes 

Physics Periodicals Indexes 

Education-— — Periodicals Indexes 



INDEXES ON MICROFILM : ROMs 



Indexes can be searched in ways other than consulting printed volumes, 
Tlie Ramsey Library has available three indexes which are searched on micro- 
film reels. These reels are subject ^nd author indexes to a variety of per- 
iodicals and to selected newspapers. The microfllro icself is produced from 
information stored on computer discs by a method known as KOM, from the words 
''read-only m^/mory/' Hence, by extension, we vail the microfilm index readers 
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BASIC INDEXES 



1. 



Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature (Per AT G5.6) 1900-date 
Scope: all subjects 

Level of journal: popular and general-interest 
Arrangement: by subject and author 

Note: Cumulative Index (Per AX G5.5) for 1959-1970. 1973-1978 



I 
I 
I 
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2' Humanities Index (Per AI G6.4) 1974-date 

Scope: all humanities; literature and language, literary and political 
criticism, history, archaeology, classical studies, folklore, 
area studies, theatre, films, dance, music, religion, theology, 
philosophy and popular culture. 

Level of journal: scholarly 

Arrangement: by subject and author 

3« Social Sciences Index (Per AI G6.3) 1974-date 

Scope: all social sciences: anthropology, area studies, economics, 

environmental studies, geography, law and criminology, medical 
sciences, political science, psychology, public administration, 
sociology, population studies, psychiatry, and urban studies. 

Note: prior to 1974, the Social Sciences Index and the Humanities I ndex 
were combined j^s one: Social Sci enc es and Humanities Inde x 
(Per AI G6.2 (1965-1974), formerly called the International 
Index (1907-1965). 

Level of journal: scholarly 
Arrangement: by subject and author 

4. General Science Index (Per AI S4) 1978-date 

Scope: all sciences, including medicine and health and environment 
Level of journal: m^.inly scholarly, with some general-interest 

journals such as Psychology Today , Science News . 

Scientific American . 
Arrangement: by subject 

5. New York Times Index 1851-1862, 1913-date (Per AI N4) 

Library has N.Y. Times on microfilm from 1922 to date. Pack 
Library (main branch) has it from 1851 to date on microfilm. 

Note: (S), (M) , (L) refer to the length of the articles (Short, 
Medium* Long) 

Notation: Jl 6, IV, 5:2 - July 6th issue, Sunday section IV, 
pg. 5, second column of newsprint 
Jl 7i 6:3 ■ July 7th issue, page 6, column 3 
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All of these indexes use Library of Congress subject headings , the oues 
you are familiar with from the card catalog. A list of the journals and news 
papers Indexed is attached to each machine. Each index contains a five-year 
cumulation of citations arranged in one alphabet, so that you do not have to 
search five separate volumes to get five years of coverage, as you do with 
printed indexes. The three available ROM iudexes are: 




MAGAZINE INDEX 

Covers nearly 400 popular and general-interest magazines. 
Since it is very similar in scope to the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature , you can use it to find topics such 
as those you would search in the Reader's Guide ^ 

NEWSPAPER INDEX 

Complete coverage of the New York Times , the Wall Street 
Journa l , the Christian Science Monitor, and other 
titles. . It is much more up-to-date than 

the printed New York Times Index o r Wall Street Journal 
Index . 

BUSINESS INDEX 

Covers nearly 100,000 articles and books each year and 500 
business periodicals and newspapers, including the Wall 
Street Journal and Mrron's , business articles from general 
interest magazines, government documents, and business 
books catalogued by the Library of Congress, 



SEARCHING INDEXES DIRECTLY ONLINE 

It is also possible to search many Indexes and abstracts directly online 
through the use of computer terminals linked to national database systems. 
These systems provide libiaries and businesses with direct access to the 
Indexing infomiation stored online on computer discs. Since it is from these 
conipu_er discs that the printed versions of indexes are produced, searching 
online gives you the same information as that found in a printed volume. The 
advantages are that you get the information more quickly and often with great 
er precision, depending on the , nature of your topic. In the United States 
there are three major systems: the System Development Corporation's ORBIT, 
the Bibliographic Retrieval Service, known as PRS, and the Lockheed Corpor- 
ation's DIALOG information retrieval system. In addition to these three 
sources, there are other database systems provided by various governmental 
and commercial organizations, such as the MEDLINE group of databases produced 
by the National Library of Medicine* 

At present the Ramsey Library provides access to only the DIALOG system. 
However, the DIALOG system gives excellent coverage for all subjects, since i 
contains databases for nearly 200 individual indexes and abstracts* DIALOG 
h.is very strong coverage in the sciences, the social sciences, technology, 
and business* Like most database systems it is weak in the humanities, but 
that is because very few indexes strictly for the humanities exist even in 
printed form. Because of the amorphous, varied, and interdisciplinary nature 
of most subjects in the humanities, it is not possible to provide indexing of 
humanities literature with the same precision that can be achieved in the 



sciences or social sciences. 
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The databases covered by Information retrieval systems provide two types 
of Inforination; bibtloRraphic citations and actual data. The actual data is 
restricted to those services which provide ir format ion for business and in^ 
dustry, such as Security and Exchange Commission reports, export /import statis- 
tics, and other similar faces and figures* The majority of the databases pro- 
vide bibliographic information; that is citations and occasionally abstracts 
for books and articles » just as you would find in a regular printed index such 
as S ociological Abstracts ^ In many cases, and certainly in the caie of 
Sociological Abstracts » the online indexing is far superior to the indexes of 
the printed volume because the terms are more precise. 

Using online indexes can save you time and frustration, especl^illy if you 
are writing a long research paper requiring extensive documentption. Instead 
of spending hours bent over a printed index such as Psychological Abstracts , 
you simply tell a librarian what kind of information you need. Both you and 
the librarian then choose appropriate databases and formulate a search ^jtrategy, 
using terms in ordinary English t not in computer language. The librarian will 
tell you if your topic is not suited for computer searching and will also con- 
duct the search at the terminal with you standing by to advise on the accuracy 
and relevancy of the search outcome. What you w^.ll then have is a custom-de- 
signed bibliography, often with abstracts, that will lead you to books and 
articles precisely on your research topic* 

Sinc2 these online indexes are provided by commercial firms, th^ library 
must charge the person requesting the search the amount of money billed to 
the library by the firm. Therefore, online database searching of indexes does 
require the student or faculty member to pay a sum of money for the convenience 
of receiving a custom-designed bibliography. That sum is entirely determined 
by three factors: the per-hour cost spent connected to the database, the 
telephone charges linking the terminal to the database, and the cost of print- 
ing a bibliography of citations offline. Each database is priced 
differently. Because of the cost, you would not search an in- 
dex online for a short paper requiring little documentation. 




Don't get tied up 



In knots doing term 
papers. Try an 
online search. 
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Example of a citation and abstract from a database index. 



Print 2706^295/1 

DIALOG Ftltt2S: MET/aEQASTRO Abitrmcts - 70-82/Uul (ItM 



27060295 ID NO.- MOA27060295 
Chfckan plucking as mssw*^ of tornado wind spMcf. 
VonnvQUt, B. 

Atiios. Scf. Ras- Ctr., Stata Univ. of N.Y*. Albany 
Waathari#isa« Boston, 2S(S); 217. Oct. 1975. OAS, DtC 
CTRY OF PUBL: US 

toOMis' eKparfiMnt to datarmlna tha a^r spaad raqulrad to 
ramova all tha faathars^ of a cHlckan to c^tlmata tha wind 
spMd In a tornado vortax was conductad In a wind tunnal 
fnstaad of uting a oaad chlckari at a ball shot out of a six 
fKHJmler. In vlaw of tha fact tnat tha forca raqulrad to ramova 
tha foath«rs from tha folHclas varlas ovar a wind ranga In a 
compHcatad nnd ur^radlctabla way and dapands upon th« 
chlckan's condition and ita raactlon to Ita anv1ron»«nt. tha 
plucking fa of doubtful valua as an indax of tornado wind 
valoci ty . 

DESCRIPTORS: Tornado wind valocltlaa; Wind spaad aatlmatlon 
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PERIODICALS ON MICROFORM 

Because most libraries are already overcrowded with printed volumes, they 
prefer to keep many of their journals and books on microforms. Microforms in- 
clude both MICROFILM (rolls of film) and MICROFICHE (flat pieces of film) 
Both are easily stored in a small space. To read either microfilm or micro- 
fiche you must know how -o operate microfilm and microfiche readers, machines 
which allow you to view and, in some eases, to make copies of the film. 
Books and periodicals on microform are easily identified. Cards for books on 
microform will appear in the card catalog with the designation "MICRO" in place 
of the call number. Periodicals on microform will have the term '•Microfilm" 
in place of the call number in the Periodical Holdings List. Our library has 
many significant periodical and newspaper titles on microform. Many other 
libraries also have extensive book collections, particularly of rare and 
valuable books, on microform. The illustrations of various sizes of micro- 
fiche on the following pages will give you some idea of the diversity of 
sizes available. Of course, the smaller the reduction in image, the more 
powerful must be the microfiche reader needed to view it. 

Microforms are a great boon in an era of expanding publication and 
limited library storage space. If yon reduced the millions of books on 270 
miles of shelving to microfiche the size of the Bible example on the following 
page, you could store those millions in six standard filing cabinets. 
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RIdIM • R«ptrtoif*lnttmitkinsld1conogrsphiilfc»icalt 
EUROTfAM MUSICAL INSTRUANENTS ON PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
CoUBCtion Mu<ic fjf BK t w w w t HMfli G>nmn«tfliu»um, Tfw Hagut. Nathirty di. 

(f^TiU. Snf I.OBt to i l»W Ma m '{ dnim-guHar Fiehtno: * 
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ILLUSTRATIONS CAN BE PRODUCED ON MICROFICHE. THERE IS EVEN COLOR 
MICROFICHE AND MICROFILM. 




THE WORLD'S SMALLEST BIBLE 



THIS IS THE COMPLETE TEXT OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE, BOTH OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 



(1,245 pages and 773,746 words). THE 
REDUCTION IS 62,500 TO 1. 
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Mttrt. T MEMOIRS OF RICHAAO BRiNSlEY SHERlOAai LEL 12460 



7. .1 iitii: f t itiifiiiiiT^«a:««i«iiiits 
■••liif «a3i4«if «iifli«if fiiiiiiisaiiaiitiiif 
sia ^eiiif iiassiif fiif 3iiitsssiiii»i«.fsiisiiiiiS] 
i iaiiitss"i««:ii3iiiiif iiffiisiliiiiiisii«.iif ftfsa 

IsiTiffiiaifliiiiiiiiif stiiisiB.ifiitiiiiiisaif aiaasa 
««a«.iiajfliiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiisiiii«.iiifi isiiiiil 
itiifiicifif3iiiiaiiiiiiiiiasii>iiiiiff II iairiimi 
• iiiiiiiiitiiiitsaiiifiiiiiifif it!Eiiiiit««iiitsiii 
iiiiiiaaaiiaiiiii«.iiiifli4iiiiiiiiiiiiiii»fliiiiii 
ail iiiiifiiif 114 mill iiiiitiiit*. tiff fiMii 11 iSTit 
■ I : T« If if 41 !■ «i ii iiii 11 laiiii Bi ta 19 la ii ii it ii ii a 
aiii^i^iiasaaiaitiiisiiasiiiiia" II If ai tiaasaaiasasa 
ai«usTfs4a««faaiasa««aiiaiBsaaflVB«ia«aaaiiaaTtiii 
>.iiiaafitaaaaBiiBa8aiiaBBBiaaiBiiifBiia«ii4i«i»i 

iff iaiBiBBaBIBSiaaf aa3BBBBBBBBBiaT4.!3«-« - ^» - 
a HlMlMk* fiim card C1fl 78 Ubmn WtBouwpi htc ncwiwinn imm»ucm 



MANY COMPLETE BOOKS ARE ON MICROFICHE. 



Moore, T MEMOIRS OF RICHARD BRIIVSLEY SHERJDAN La 12460 



LEL 12460 

Moore, Thomas, 1 779- 1 852. 

Memoirs of the life of the Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. London: Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Ornie, Brown, ond Green,... 



xii. 719. I!] p front, (port.) ficiim. 
Includes ubie of contems 
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CHAPTER 7: 



GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 




In the long run every government is 
the exact symbol of its people, with 
their wisdom and unwisdom." 

Thomas Carlyle 



"From a little distance one can perceive 
an order in what at the time seemed 
confusion, " 

F, Scott Fitzgerald 
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I . DEFINITION 

A govemiMnt document is any bookt periodical, or pamphlet published at 
public expense by the authority of a legally constituted governfflw^nt: body. 
This government body may be municipal (New York City, Ashevllle) or it may 
be a state, a national government (United States, France), or an international 
organization (the United Nations). In this chapter we shall be concerned 
with United States government documents. Each year it Issues over 20,000 
separate government publications. 

The United States federal government is the largest publisher in the 
free world. In addition to these titles, the government publishes an unde- 
termined number of documents primarily for In-house government use. Govern- 
ment publications come in all sizes and formats, from one-page leaflets to 
sets of more than fifty volumes* Among them are several practical and easily- 
readable periodicals, such as School Lif e, the Department of State Bulletin , 
and the Monthly Labor Review . U.S. government documents are necessary sources 
of information for four types of disciplines: the sciences, the social 
sciences, statistics, and consumer affairs. They are also indispensable for 
acquiring a knowledge of the organization and functioning of the federal 
government. 

The subject range of even non-specialized documents is wide. Topics 
range from the simple (how to boil water) to the complex (how to get to the 
moon). A cursory list of a few recent document titles will give you some 
idea of their scope: 



Viking Pictures of Mars 

Portraits by George Bellows 

Forcible Rape: Medical and Legal Aspects 

The Child's Emotions 

Platinum Complexes in the Treatment of Cancer 

Zip Code Directory 

Bloodletting In^ruments 

Typical Poisonous Plants 

Military Operations of the Civil War 

Sidney Kidney (explains renal dialysis to children) 

The Legal Status of Homemakers in the U.S, 

Preparing Catfish: Seventeen Recipes 

The Federal Budget 

The Search for Extraterrestrial Intelligence 
Keeping a Cow 



^1 
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Despite their variety and nusaber, U. S, govcmment docuoents are as 
easy to locate and use as any other kind of library material, once you 
have learned something about their organization and indexing tools. 
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II. CATEGORIES OF UNITED STATES GOVSRNMENT DOCUMENTS 

The three major branches of our federal 'govermnent executive, legislative, 

and Judicied. and all federal departments, bureaus, and agencies issue docu- 
ments under their auspices. Below is a description of the six major categories 
of government document, with some representative examples. Titles of these 
examples refer to the content of the documents, not to their origin. For 
example. Statutes at Large , which is a "judicial" publication, ia actually- 
issued by thtf Office of the Federal Register,, which Is part of the Executive 
Branch. 



A. Executive Branch Publications 

Publications of the Office of the President and of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. Includes executive orders, proclamations, and adminis- 
trative law as set forth in the Federal Register and the Code of Federal 
Regulations . Includes the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents , the 
Public Papers of the Presidents , the U.S. Government Manual , and the 
Department of State Bulletin. 



B. Lej^islative Branch Publications 

Publications of the Congress as a whole and publications of its committees, 
subcommittees, and special investigative committees. Also includes publica- 
tions of the General Accounting Office and of the Library of Congress. Types 
of material include bills and resolutions, reports of hearings, committee 
prints, and records of debate. Specific titles are the Congressional Record , 
"the Biographical Directory of the American Congress , and the Official Congres- 
sional Directory . 



C Judicial Publications 

Publications of the Supreme Court, the U.S. Coiirts of Appeals, and the 
United States District Courts. Includes the United States Code (actually a 
publication of the House of Representatives ) , which codifies statutory law; 
Statutes at Large , the United States Reports , and the Journal of the 
Supreme Court. Some indispensable tools for legal reference and bibliography 
are published not by the government, but by private commercial publishers 
such as the West Publishing Ccanpany and the Commerce Clearing House. These 
companies publish The Supreme Court Reporter , the United States Supreme Coiu-t 
Reports , and the United States Supreme Court Bulletin . 
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D. Publications of Departments and Agencies 

Issued by the thirteen executive departments and their agencies, these 
publications include titles iss^ued by the departments of Agriculture » Comr}erce« 
Defense p Education, Energy* Health and Human Services, Housing and Urban De-- 
velopment» Interior, Justice, Labor, Stat the Treasury, and Transportation. 

E. Publications of Independent and Regulatory Agencies 

Incljudes publications of over 50 agsncies, boards, and commissions, in*^ 
eluding those of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Maritime 
Commission, The Veteran? Administration, the Federal Communications Commission, 
The Small Business Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the National 
Labor Relations Board, NASA, the National Science Foundation, and others. 

F. Reports of Advisory Committees and Commissions 

The committees and commissions exist to study and report on a specific 
problem and to make recommendations for action to the President and Congress, 
Such reports are known by the nan^s of the chairman of the coomiittee which 
issued them. You are probably familiar with the names of the nKSst prominent 
recent commissions, such as the Warren Report on the assassination of John 
F. Kennedy. Other well-known and sometimes controversial reports in recent 
years have been: 

The Kemer Report (1956-70) on civil disorders 

The Rockefeller Report (1972) on population, growth, and abortion 
laws 

The Lockhart Report (1970) on obscenity and pornography 
The Shafer Report (1972) on marihuana and drug abuse 



The character and content of government publications will vary according 
to the nature and functions of the issuing agencies. However, there are 
certain clearly defined formats which regularly occur. Among these are 
journals and proceedings; directories and registers; rulers; regu^'.ations; 
orders; manuals; decisions; opinions; administrative rules and regulations; 
hearings; compilations of laws; bibliographies; administrative reports; 
reports of investigation and research; periodicals; press releases; maps 
and atlases. ^ 

TIT, THE DEPOSITORY SYSTEM 



The Printing Act of 1895, which created the Office of Superintendent of 
Documents, also established the basis of the depository system. Prior to 
1895, government documents were distributed indiscriminately to public schools ^ 
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academies, and .earned societies. With the 1895 Act. documents were distri^ 

^^tSl?"^'^^'"'?^" r^"' ^"^^"'^^ libr.nries. In 19k2, another act 
established the selective depository systeiy, under which libraries could elect 
'^tllltV "h^"" categories of publications of most use to thef- patrons 

Selective depository libraries are also called "partial depositories''! 
Ramsey Library is such a selective depository, in that we do not race ve every 
U.S. government publication. cv.iy 

The Depository Library ^ct of 1962 finally codified the depository 
hl!r?n P^«««"«^ To qualify as a depository, a liirarj- must 

have in its collection at least 15.000 non-government publications/ Tl,is 
quota eliminates all small libraries and insures that depository publications 

r J° ^ ^^^^ of clientele. In addition, tie Act established 

llhrlr? depository library system. There are now two kinds of deposUor^ 

libraries serving the public: ucFwaxi-ory 

„^,, ]' §«^«ctiye (or Partial) Depositori.,. order only those documents they 
want m their collections, Selective depositories may discard any of its 
nn!?r"' ^f^f five years, with the permission of its Regional 

Depository. It must also offer its discarded publications to any other library 
or educational institution which want then ^i-otaty 

The Ramsey Library has been a selective depository since 1966. There are 
over twenty depository libraries in North Carolina. Among them are the 
^^r^C-JSarl^ttf^'^''" Carolina University. Appalachian State University. Duke. 

^* Regional Depositories receive copies of all new and revised government 
documents authorized for distribution to depository libraries. Regional de- 
positories must keep at least one copy of all depository publications, either 
In print or microform. They provide interlibrary loan, reference service, and 
assistance to selective depositories in the use. management, and disposal of 
documents. There can be no more than two regional depositories in each state 
and in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. North Carolina's Regional Depository 
Is located at UNC-Chapel Hill. You may request our documents librarian to 

Zi^L ^'^"^ collection through interlibrary loan from 

UNL-Cnapel Hill. 



In 1980. the G.P.O. distributed 47.839 separate volumes to its depository 
libraries. The G.P.O. currently distributes more than 3.000 classes of pub- 
lications to the 1.400 libraries in the depository system, most of which are 
college, university, public state court, or law libraries. No depository 
library can refuse a person access to its depository documents. The key word 
here is access. An Individual library may have restrictions on the borrowing 
of these documents, but by law it cannot refuse readers access to their use 
within the library buildiig. 



IV. HOW TO OBTAIN A GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT 
A. Mail Order 



By writing the Superintendent of Documents, you can subscribe to a 
free monthly list entitle Selected U.S. Government Publications . This catalog 
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lists popular and useful titles of current and past govenment publications. 
Each entry describes the nature of the work ard gives price and order number. 
The Govemiaent Printing Office pays all postage. ^ You can also set up a stand- 
ing account to which you charge your orders, and you can get discounts for 
multiple copies of one hundred of the saae title. Over one million individuals 
and institutions now subscribe to this catalog. To obtain your free subscrip- 
tion, write to the: 



In 1970, the government opened the Consumer Information Center in Pueblo, 
Colorado. The Center published a quarterly catalog of consumer publications 
which lists booklets from nearly 30 federal agencies, more than half of which 
are free. You may order up to 20 free publications from each quarterly catalog- 
that 's 80 free publications a year. Although the Center does not maintain 
mailing lists for individual purchasers, you may order a copy of the catalog 
by writing to the: 



B. G.P.O. Bookstores 

The G.P.O. has twenty-seven retail book stores, each of which stock about 
1500 popular titles. These stores are just like any other commercial book- 
store, in which you can browse and choose which titles yOu want. If an item 
is not in stock, the store supplies order forms through which you can obtain 
the document from the G.P.O. North Carolina has no retaiii G.P.O. bookstore. 
The nearest store is it. Atlanta, Georgia: 



Some departments, such as the departments of th,e Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, the Small Business Administration, and the I.R.S., s^ll or freely 
distribute government documents relating to their functions. Often the same 
document is obtainable from both an agency and the G.P.O. Nevertheless, the 
Superintendent of Documents remains the main sales agent for G.P.O. publications. 

Certain non-depository items are ordered directly from their issuing 
agencies. One example is the publications of the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (NTIS), which is a source of technical reports on govemment- 
sponsored research and development. Although some few technical reports are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, you must buy the bulk of these 
reports directly from NTIS. (Incidentally, NTIS sells approximately three 
million reports and microforms annually.) 



Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 



Consumer Information Center 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 




Atlanta Bookstore 
Room 100, Federal Building 
275 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta. Georgia 30303 
Tel.: (404) 221-6947 



C. Specific Government Departments and Bureaus 
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The Educiitional aasourcr^s Information Center (ERIC) operates sixteen 
nationwide clearinghouses which collect, abstract, and index documents in 
all fields of educational research and practice, from urban education to 
education of the handicapped. ERIC documents can be obtained In either 
microfiche or paper copies from the ERIC Documentation Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). 

D. Congressmen 

You can obtain some documents free of cost from your Seantor or 
Representative. CongresscHsn are allocated a certain nun^er of some 
government publications to distribute to their constituents. Your 
Congressional representative is a good source for documents that cannot 
be easily obtained through the G.P.O. or through the issuing agency. 

E. Depository Libraries 

You can, of course, obtain documents on loan from depository 
libraries. Locating government documents in your library requires some 
knowledge of the indexing and abstracting tools necessary for document 
identification and a familiarity with your library's method of arranging 
and shelving their documents collection. 



CLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 



Each government document has a unique number that distinguishes it from 
all other documents and determines its place on the shelves « This number is 
variously called the "Documents Number" or, more fully ^ the "Superintendent 
of Documents Number" or "SUDOCS class number." Like L.C. call numbers, the 
Documents number is "alphanumeric," that is, it consists of a combination of 
letters and nimierals. The letters indl ate the issuing agency or department 
(the "provenance"), not its subject matter. Hence, the SUDOCS class letter 
"A" desigr es documents issued by the Agriculture Department; "D," documents 
of the De^. tment of Defense; and "FT," documents of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Numbers followed by a period are added to the basic letter(s) to identify the 
department's subordinate bureaus: 



Agriculture Oept. (including Secretary's Office) 
Forest Service 

National Agricultural Library 



A 1. 
A 13. 
A 17. 
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After the period in the basic Class niamber (e,g, after 13 in A 13.), 
a second number, or numbers indicates the category of document • This category 
number is folloved by a color: 

A 1. Agriculture Department 
A 1.2: general publications 

A 1.32: posters and maps 

A 1,3^: statistical bulletins 

Sometimes a shilling mark (/) is added to a category number to indicate a 
new series: 

A 13.i*/3: = .k (circulars) 

= ,k/3 (technical circulars) 

After the colon, book numbers reflect the number of a publication in a 
numbered series: 

A 13. Forest Service 

A 13. T8: Forest Service research papers 

A 13. 78: SE^175 = no. 175 of research paper series SE 

Remember that Document Niimbers reflect the origin of the document, not 
its subject matter. Publications of one agency are classed together, regardless 
of subject. The Document? Number system reflects the organizational structtir^e 
of the United States Government, not a classification of knowledge by subject, 
as do the L.C, and Dewey systems of book classification. 



VT, THE MONTHLY CATALOG 

The chief index for government documents is The Monthly Catedog of United 
States _ Government Publications ^ usually referred to as simply The Monthly 
Catalog , Each issue of The Monthly Catalog contains the following sections: 

A. Government Publications 

This is a list of documents published for that month, arranged 
alphabetically by their issuing agencies. Each document is given an identi- 
fying ENTRY NUMBER, composed of the year plus a serially-assigned number 
designating the place of the document in the total nmber of documents 
indexed so far that year. For example, the entry number 78-1 designates 
the first document indexed in January, 1978; 78-1 69 is the l69th document 
indexed in 1978. 

This section gives full publishing information for each document, 

including- : 



•EST COf>y AVAIUILI ^25 



ERIC 



I 
I 
I 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

7 . 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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entry number 
documents number 
author (personal or corporate) 
title 

imprint J place, publisher, date 
collation; pages, illustrations, size 
notes 

depository item number 

GPO stock number (used for ordering documents) 
price 

L.C. subject headings 

L.C. classification number (when known) 
Dewey classification number (when known) 

Ohio College Library Center data base number (for catalogers) 




m 



B. Six Indexes 

1. ^thor Index 

Includes both personal name authors (Abel, Charles) and 
corporate authors (American College of Radiology; United 
States. Congress. House, Committee on Armed Services) 

2. Title Index 

Includes titles of individual volumes in a series and other 
unique titles (e.g. Air Force Art is a unique title. General 
Report of the House Committee on Rules is not) 

3. Subject Index 

The subject headings are derived from the Library of Coneress 
Subject Headlnf^s . ' * 

^. Series /Report Index 

An alphabetical list of report titles (Marketing research 
report; no. 1064) and general series statements (Historical 
monograph series). 

5. Stock Number Index 

A numbered list of Superintendent of Documents stock numbers. 

6. Title Key Word Index 

' Picks up important words in the titles. 

Each of the six indexes cumulates semi-annually and annually. From 
January to May, you must consult the indexes in each monthly issue until the 
June cumulative index for the half year is published, irom July to November, 
you must consult the indexes in each monthly issue until the December index 
cumulates for the entire year. 
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MUN WW \ i AIM Ult I Nf KV 
NO I |iv ^i\U\ mtfiilvi 1^ a^Hif!iK'tt 
;ifU*r flii* icviMiU .lie arr.itigiil atplM* 
fiuntcfHaliy b) the .S4J|Vf tfiumfciit i^T 
i)tKitifH*iit\ vlu\%ificali4m tiumher. The 
lirsi !%%«} i!igif\ cNi.tl*lt%li IN yc»r; ihc 
l.iM fiMif ilfpN the rcCiHtf in 



MAIN IN|R\ A in.tfii ciiliy nuiy 
UiKumvii! lilk% iis cs!;tNtshcd by 



IIIM PMkAS! /AUIHCm SIATF- 
Ml.N I - l iUc phf;iN4r ;iiHi au^hw 
Hiatcmcni arc recorded from the title 
paiic. citvcf. or TirHi page of the publica- 
iitni viifalrtgcd. Materia! in bnickels is 
Nuppltcii frorn other uiurce^. 



COM A1 lON-ColUilion note* pag«. 
iIlu>tra!ions. and wc. 



SI HJF.C T HFAI^INGS lAnihic 
numcrai\)-. Headings me selected from 
Library of Cofigrcsi* subject headings. 
Some kKal ;ind NLM nubjcets wjl! be 
used. Loeul Nuhiects will be indicated 
by a star t<rl NI.M will be indicated 
by an asterisk {*). 



W|:Y C I ass NC)--t>ewcy clas^ 
is fcc4»rdcd if it HppcufH in the Ohio 
( ullcge I ibr '"^ Center data base. 



SAMPLE ENTRY 



■1 

I 
I 
i 



I 
i 



IMPRINT-Thc imprint contains place 
of publiwation. issumiJ agency, and date 
t»f issue. Includes name of ^\\cs agent, 
if any. 



I 

.J 



I 
i 
I 
I 

-J 
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I IHRARV 01 CONGRESS CLASS 
NO Ibis is ^iven when it appears in 
the puhltcafion or ihc ()CI,C data ba»e. 



..J 



^76-14,15 

A r.9:2l48/6-»- - - 

-RciJ, WiHiam J. 

Aphids on leafy vegetables : how to cuntix>l them 
/ jby W. J. Rcid. Jr., and K P. Culhbcrt. Jr.[ 

culture, AgiicuUuraE Research Service : for sale by 
the Supt of Docs., U.S. Govt Print. Off., [ I976J 
—-^14 p.: ill; 24 cm.-CFanncrs' bulIeUn; no. 2148) • 
**This publication is intended for the commerciar 
grower of those vegetables whose leafy or flowering 
parts arc marketed/' 

hem 9-» 

S/N 00 1 -000-03478- 1 — 

pbk.: $0.35-* 

- — 1, Plant lice - Control. 2. Insecticides. L Culh-* 
bcri, Frank joint author. I!. United States. Agri- 
cultural Research Service. lU. Title, IV. Scries : 
United States. Dept. of Agriculture- Farmers* bul- 
letin ; no. 2148. 
-•-S2 5.A6 rev. no. 2148 1969 72-604400 
-#-632/.7/52 t 
OCLC 0084699 

1 



SUIM «)l OCX S. ( I ASS NO -This 
is the nuinlvi «s»*i^nLul hv i|ic Cil*() 
I ibf ary to iiknt iJy the diKunwnl 



l-tJITION-^ITK cditicHt is a%orded 
fnim ifdiMHtafitin in tin.* dcHruineitt. 



SI:KH:S STA I I mi N llm appears 
in |^u\*ntlwM:s «ihI iiK'ttiUes the phrase 
idenlifyii^ the dtHrtimcni a^ ow *'f u 
scries. 



J 



NCI*I>lS.-NoiC)i include miscellaneous 
information uh^iui iht physical makeup 
of a pubiiculion or tthout the informa- 
tion contained In it. 



OCLC NO. -This is the number as- 
signed by the Ohio College Ltbrury 
Center to identify this record in the data 
hMse. 



1 
I 



IJBRAKV Ol . CONGRESS CARD 
NO. - included for tibruries ordering 
printed cards from the Library of 
Congress. 



ITEM NO. --This document was 
distributed to depository libraries re- 
questing this itcni nttmber 



STOCK NO. —This is a Government 
Mnting Ofllcc Hiites stock number, 
it is used only in ordering from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 



PRICE-Prfce, GPO 
included if kno^n. 



or other, is 



ADDED FNTRIKS (Roman nu- 
mcnils)-When the Government author 
i«s not 2t mitin cnlr^. it is included with 
mlded entricH. 



i 



m: 




o 




ATA 




LOG 






Ul 






GO" 
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VII. HOW TO USE THE MOSTHLY CATALOG 

You can locate government documents in the Konthly Catalog in one of 
two ways , 

1. If you are interested in all of the publications of a certain 
department or agency, you can check the main sections of 
Government Publications under the names of individual 
departments and agencies. 

2. You can use one of the six indexes. This is the intelligent 
approach. Moreover, unless you knov the specific author, stock number» 
title, or SiCries and report title, your best method is to 

search the subject index. After all, you are usually searching 
for docments on a specific subject, regardless of the 
issuing agency. 

No matter which index you use, you will always be referred back to the 
Entry Number in the section of Government Publications which gives the 
full publishing information. Using the following sample pages from the 
Monthly Catalog; , follow the steps outlined in the next section to locate 
a document. 
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MONTHLY CATALOG 



Author Index 



i 



Slttdft-trMUd siint tpoiU incresM 
iMvy iMUlt ia cow corpi A 71^7 

ElwlrodcposHioii of {ilmlimm«froi^ 
;/« 7i-63i 



Dmw. CdloTMia^ 71^7 

FrpyscI New Fiite: Dcnvsr, CoSondo A 
78-667 

Probftssn kSmtiflcaliofi emm : inslivctor 
wtsfiak,, 7I-SI9 

pmat nisS«rtab., 7i«M8 

McL^ DMtlM R , ^ 

Aoimsl pliyMal ud chemical oc«mq- 
gfsphic cyctes of Auk« B«y» KHithMis- 
mAlukft/. 7S-142 

McLiMiw, 1 r 

S^robtti Md eontlct \omu in four ip«ci«s 
of MMUbsni ptnss /, 7t-54 

Mcmsfta', D B • Jt. Bask. 

Conttnuous subiurfiKs U^^ctioo of llquUi 
dahy inmnurc A 71-264 

Mud, M»r|m<« 1901- 
Th« tmoi> hgra : cn danitcd and cndan- 



Cocsium«rft of justic« : how public 
vicwi tha FadarAl judicial process /» 
71-687 

lisch a wlcal FaMnrts rtg y fU— GiMp. 

^taction, di«fnosU» and prof 
nosk : procaedifip of the 26Ui meeting 
of the Mechanka! Failures frtvetiiioii 
Group held at tfw RT Research to- 
ssi^te. Chic^to. Illinois, May 17-19, 
1977/. 7il2l 



Ksef8« E««SM K 

Area handbook for Italy /. 71-201 
K.i, J K , jotel attlher. 
A iechfik|ue for n^asuretnent of delay at 
intersections /, 71-143 



Govertmiait PubUcmikmi — January 1978 

1 . Bile picmenu CoivpwMs. t Berk, Paul D. II, Ber • 
lia, Nathaniel I. III. John £. Fogarty iniematkmal Center 
for Advanced Study in ths Health Scieiices. IV* Title* V* 
Series: John Fb^rty Immatkmy Center for Advanced 
Study in the Health Sci^ices. Froceedinp ; no. 35. VI. Se- 
ries; United States. Dcpc Health, EdiK^ation, snd Wellaie. 
DHEW publtcatlQo ; no. (NIH) 77-1 100, 

OCLC 3229157 
7M4S 

HE 303710^7 

Idlnpathk urinary bladder stone (^sease / Robert Van fUen, 
ediUK. ' [Bethesdsu Md« : Dvpt. of Health, Edttcatloo, and 
Welfare, Fublac Keahh Service, Naiiooal Institutes of Keatth] 
; Washl^poo ; for sale by ths Supc of Doct«, U*S. Govt, 
Print OIT^ 1977. 
^>i02 

xvi, 370 p. : iU. ; 24 em. (DHEW publication ; no. 
(hnH) 77-1063} {F^any Intensaiional Center (roceedlofs ; 
no. S7) 

Sponsoved by the Fogarty Ent^natkmal Center, the Eastern 
Mediterranean Regional C^Tioe of the World Health Or- 
ganization, and the National Inst tute of Arthritis, Metabolism, 
and Digestive Diieasss. 

Indttdes bibUo^aphical references and index. 

•Item Sa7-C*l 

S/N 017^53.000^*1 

$7.00 

1. Bladder— DMeaes— Congresses. L Van Rera, 
Robert. 8. lohn £. Fogarty Intematiosial Center for Ad- 
vane^ Study in the Health Sciences. Ill Scries: United 
States. Dept. Health, Education, ar^ Welfare. DHEW 
publlcatioo ; no. (NIH) 77-1063. IV. Series: John £. 
Fogarty International Center for Advafu:ed Study in the 
Health Scienc e s . Proeeedinis ; no. 37. 



OCLC 3339540 



document 
number " 




7S-446 



\ HE 20^7I0?39 
The atmoephens ; er> fiaggersd md cndangefing / William W. 
KeHogg and Mvgatei Mead, aei^tinc ediumi. [Betheeda, 
I Pept,^fHe»lt h, ffilw s i ki ri, s nri W r lf irs, Pub lic l lea k h 
Service, NatkMial InstUuies oT Health), lohn E. Fogarty Inter- 
national Center fbr Advanced Study in the Heahh Sciences ; 
Washbigion : f)dr sale by the Supt of Docs., U.S. Govt. Piint 
Off., 1 1 9771. 
20402 

Jtslv, 154 p. ! in, ; 23 cm.— (Fogarty International Center 
Froo^ihigs ; no. 39) (DHEW publication ; no. (NIH) 77- 
1065) 

Conference sponsored by the John E. Fogarty International 
Center and the National Institute of Environmental Hea**** 
Sciences, Cto. 26-29, 197$. 

Bibllogrtphy: p. 137*141. 

Includes index and gfoMry. 

•Item 507-C-3 

S/N 017^53^59^1 

pbk. : S2.$0 



Ktlier, George H ,Jeln« 

Clay fabric and geotcchnlcal properties 
of selected submarhie sediment cores 
from the Mississtp^ Delu /, 71*145 



Kellou, WUHam Wekh, If 17- 

The atmosphg£ftJa^2i^S«^ •Ad endan* 
geHng/, ^1-446 



Seittnic <i«MetioR oT motor wHkict /. 
71.14$ 

Pitt I-239 
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I 
I 
I 
I 



DHCW publtcition , no (HRA) t7.40l2. 

DHEW pubUi;iition . no (HRA> 77.14003 
7«.469 

OHEW pubiicaltofi ; no CHRA) 77. f 4538. 
711-472 

DHEW pubiK-atian . r» (HSA) 77.410 

DHEW pubJkatk>n , rto. (HSA) 77.5102 
78-460 

DHEW pablwaikm . no. (HSA) 77-S209 
78^458 

OHEW pubikatKMi ; no. (HSA) 77-5216. 
7ii-457 

0(:)EW PublicmtkMi ; no. (HSA) 77-5619 
78-459 

DHEW publicaiion ; no. (HSA) 77-5731. 
78-463 

DHEW publication ; no. (HSA) 77-601 1. 
78-462 

DHEW publication ; no. (NCES) r7-l2l 
78-418 

OHEW publication ; no. (NCES) 77-250 
78-419 

DHEW publication ; no. (IVCES) 77-255 
78-416 

DHEW publication ; no. (NCES) 77*260 
78-417 

OHEW publication ; no, (NCES) 77*264. 
78-420 

DHEW publicattofl ; no. (NIH) 76-788, 
78^30 

DHEW publication ; no. (NIH) 77-80, 
78-432 

DHEW publication i no. (NIH) 77-167 
78-427 

DHEW publication ; no. (NIH) 77-540, 
78^28 

DHEW publication ; no. (NIH) 77.813, 
78-424 

OHEW publication ; no, (NIH) 77-825, 
78-425 

DHEW publication : no (NIH) 77-831. 
78.426 

DHEW publication ; no. (NIH) 77*987, 
78.429 

DHEW publication ; no. (NIH) 77.992, 
78.423 

DHEW publication ; no. (NIH) 77-1063^ / 

7S-44S 

[Q^l^g^^tcation , no jMU) 1Ub6i.^ 

1 DiJeW pubitcation , no. (NIH) 77-1 100 
78-444 



FTPS pub; 49. 78-133 
FNS ; 163, 71^ 

Fofany tntanialioMi Center pftx^adin^ 

no. 35. 78-444 
Fogmity International C«nt«r pn»cMdin«i 
no. 37. 78^ 48 



rogany Uitanyaljo^ Ccntar Pma^linffi ; 

ao. 39, f?8-446^ 
FomffR a^uJtura] economic tnon ; no. 

139, 78-98 
Foreign Scrvict Institute basic coufM ae- 

fiea, 7f-763, 78-764 
Foreii inaect and disease manaaement. 
78-67 

Fage 1-401 
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«^nfe Cbnser*ati<Mi and the Environ- 
ment and tlNc Subcommittee w 
Occanoffa|>hy, of the Comtnitte* on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House 
of Re|»rescnutiveft, Nincty fifth Con- 
ireii, first seiaiom on H,R. 1 833 and 
M.R.4739.., 78-1095 

Arab OMIHca Cemcm. 

Estimating price trends of indu»ifi»| 

countries' export to OPEC, 78-7 lO 
M«rla UNa 

LUia Arano ; report lo sccmipany H.R 
1406.. 78-1171 



^•^•cw^^ier indea and Ubh of coses 
comiag caaea r^im^ in F«n«i 
IJtleaeea I through 45. Auguit 1970. 
P»g e n ib ai 1974., 78-903 



Title Indtx 

Area 24, Weddell Sea, pair C-D ( Hawaii. 

U.S.A.-North Dakuia, VS. A.) : Omega 

table.. 78-185 
Arkansas riverbed rightt of Cherokee. 

Choctaw, and Chickasaw Indian Nations 

; hearing befcm the U.S. Senate Select 

Ccmimittee on Indian AITairs on S. 660 

... May 25, 1977., 7S-I058 
Armed forces . 78-371 
Arms transfer policy : report to Congress /, 

78-1016 

The Army adaptation inventory : Develop- 
ment and Standardization /. 78-2 16 

Army plans to rcaline the armament com* 
munity /, 78-^352 

Art and artists,, 78066 

Artillery repairman^ MOS 45 L.. 78-20! 

A i beito i %o^6MrK 78^3 

Aseasing criminal justkc projects : findings 
fKMTi the National Evaluation Progrfim., 
78-611 

The Ashland litigation : a caM a^y ju- 
dicial delay of a CongressionjU investiga- 
tion : report A 78-1063 
Aspen in the north central States /, 78-61 
AstnMuuia and coamtmauU bk9graf»hk^ 
ai>dtua«d(»lda t«; rjoortA 78-1130 



The atmps^jerg^eiidmngered and endan- 
gerini /.>T8^i 



Research and Devalopmem Adminlsira- 
tion 1 cofiference rmpon to accOT^pany S. 
I8II„ 78-1258 



KSr COPY AVAIUSU 



A»la« AmeHcMs - Health and hygi«iic ^ 
CongrtMes. 

1st Naiional Asian American Cnnfercnct 
o« Drug Abuse Prevention, Feb la 
21, 1976.. 78-510 

^■Pwi ^ HaiMlhooks, atanuals, etc. 
Aspen in the nonh ccnuai States / 7m. 
61 • . 

Aiiihah Rcacsrdi. 
On the composition oi the f^wknii of 
crude oil asphaltenea / by M. Z. Bik. 
t>»yev« ... (et ; irtnslai^ 
Ruttiu fey Eoeigy Reican^h and 
Development Admftistratkm, Techai- 
.cal EnlbrmMioa Cene^., 7i-29i 



You* participitiaii in of|«iijutiai&. 
71.3i7 

^T*'Tmawtlfal rawafrfc 

World-wide apace actlvitiea ... report / 
78-1131 • 

Astewrata ^ RMia ^ Uflgraphy. 

A»Uonaiits and coamomuu biographical 
md statistical dau : report /, 7$. 

1130 

AttroM^ UniM Slalaa — Blo^a^ 

end coiamonauts tmgraphicai 
mnd siatisitcal data : rcpofi /, 78- 
1130 

Astrowea^' ^» PeriodicttAk 

O«opiqraic*, aatnmomy* ad siim. 
90S 



78- 



USSR and Eastern Europe sciemiflc ah- 
stracts; geophysica, astronomy, aad 
1»ce^ 78^905 



Atinnephen 

Th« «tm€sephcrej_gidangered and sndaa* 
_ gering A ^8-446^ 



Aio«ie eseiigy Indttsfriae ^ Masateaitfli. 

Executive summary of safeguan^ Bytums 
^^^^e9pu for ftucJear maUk-ial tfanspor* 
«««*on : final report A 78-931 

Temporal respome methocto for dynamic 
of in-piocesi inveatocy 
of diasolved nudear materials L 7i* 
924 



"eric 
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Locating a Document in Our Collection 

Asstnne you are looking for a document on atmosphere. In our sample 
pages you can find such a docment in the subject index under the heading 

Atmosphere — ConpTesses"^ If you knew that Kellogg or Mead vas one of 
the authors, you could have foxind the document under either of their names 
in the author index. If you knew either title or either of the two series 
to which this document belongs, you could have found it through either the 
title or the scries index. 

Note the ENTRY NUMBER in all four indexes. This number leads you 
directly to the document as listed in the Government Publications section* 

Once you have turned to the Government Publications section, copy down 
author, title, publisher, date, and, most i^-portantly, DOCUMENTS NTJMBER. 
If we do not own the document, you will need all of this information to 
order it from another library or to hxxy it directly from the G.P.O. or the 
issuing agency- (When planning to purchase a document, also copy the stock 
number, designated in the Monthly Catalog S/N). 

Turn to the Docvsments Catsdog. Cards in this catalog are arranged only 
by documents number , not by subject, author, or title. 



Look up the documents number for your publication. If the documents number 
does not appear in our catalog, you may assume that we do not own that title 
However, to be doubly sure, ask our documents librarian, as it is possible 
that your document has been ordered. 



LC 1,12/2: 
F 6T 



Unidentified Flying Objects: 
A Selected Bibliography. 
Comp. by Kay Rodgers. 19T6, 
l6p. 
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Because of their subject matter, some government documents are treated 
like regxaar books. They are given L.C, call numbers and shelved in the 
stacks with the regular collection. Such a document will still have a card 
under its documents number in the documents catalog. This card will direct 
you to the correct L.C, call number in the regular collection or, in the 
case of a series with many different call numbers, such as the Area Handbooks , 
it will direct you to the appropriate card catalog. ' 



SI 1.2: 




Ea 5 


The Thomas Eakins Collection of the 
Elrshhom Museum and Sculpture 


Shelved in 


Garden. Sy Phyllis D. Rosensweig. 


the regular 


1977. 


collection. 


2U0p. 


See author 




or title 




catalog . 





HE 19.311*: 




yenr 


The Condition of Education. This 


(shelved in: 


annual statistical report des- 


cribes conditions in education 


Ref. 


as well as those in the larger 


L 


society that affect education. 


112 




N 37Ta ) 


« 
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HOi.' TO FIND A GOVERiWENT DOCUMENT 



rionthly Catalog 
Indexes 



78-446 



Monthly Catalog 

Documents listing 
at front of 
■lonthly Catalog volumes 



HE 20.3710:39 



DOCUMENTS CARD VaTALOG 



or 



DOCUMENTS SHELVES 
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Most government documents » except those classified with the regular 
book collection, are shelved on the yellow document shelves beyond the first 
floor stairwell. Room 6 (basement, next to the Snack Bar) also contains 
selected docments , such as the Congressional Record, the House and Senate 
Journals , the House and Senate Reports , and House and Senate Miscellaneous 
Documents , and The Federal Register . 



Four Things You Must Remember About Locatinjig Government Documents 

1- The ^fonthly Catalog is the main index for finding government 
documents • 

2. All indexes in the Monthly Catalog lead you to the ENTRY NUMBER 
in the section of Government Publications • 

3- You must know the DOCUMENTS NUMBiS to find a publication in our 
documents catalog. This number is given in the Government 
Publications section. 

h. Some government documents are classified by L. C. call number 
and shelved with the boo^ in the regular collection. The 
documents catalog will direct you to these specially treated 
publications. 



VIII. A SUPPLEMENTAL INDEX TO GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS; PAIS BULLETIN 

PAIS Bulletin (Ptiblic Affairs Information Service Bxilletin. 
New York: 1950- ) weekly, with cumulations* (Per. AI PU.3) 

Indexes government documents as well as books, panphlets, and periodical 
articles in political science and public affairs. Although it does not give 
documents numbers, the citations will lead you easily to the same document 
in the Monthly Catalog . Although it is not so comprehensive as the Itonthly 
Catalog t its weekly frequency of publication makes it useful to consult 
between issues of the Catalog . 



IX. TWO PUBLISHED GUIDES TO U, S. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

1. Andriot, John L. Guide to U. S# Government Publications . 

(McLean, Va. : Documents Index, 197?.) 4 v. (Ref. Z1223/Z7/A5.74) 

Bibliography' of all government dociments; partly annotated. Volume 1: 
Current goverrSnent agencies; Volusie 2: Abolished agencies. Arranged alpha- 
bet icsdly by agency and^ vithin agency, by docximents numbers. Voltane tvo 
contains indexes by agency and title and an outline of the Superintendent 
of Dociments Classification System. Volume one contains an explanation of 
the SUDOCS classification system, shoving how the system is constructed. 
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2. List of Classes of United States Ciovemmect Publications , 

c 

A list of all the classes issued by federal departme its, agencies, and 
their subdivisions. Arranged by docuaents number; revised annually. 

If you are having any difficulty locating a U. S. govemaent document, 
be sure to ask the documents librarian for assistance. 
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Once you have gathered al3 your research material, the real work of 
writing your paper begins. You have learned from your English composition 
courses and from the experience of writing papers in other classes something 
about the techniques of organising material and setting up footnotes and 
bibliographies. What you may not be completely aware of is the necessity 
for constant vigilance in assessing the reliability, accuracy, and objectivity 
of your research data. Of course, in many cases it is not possible for you 
to evaluate your research material , rince at the undergraudate level, you 
lack the expert knowledge available co a mature scholar. Nevertheless, it 
is somewhat possible for you to evaluate th3 authoritatlvenesb of books and 
articles by using certain indexes and reference workc in the library. Through 
indexes, you can find book reviews in journals and newspapers, reviews that 
will at least give you an idea cf how your books were received at the time of 
piAlication and how they fit ^\ with the existing literature of your subject. 
Biographical dictionaries hs . you evaluate by giving you the professional 
qualifications of your auth i.s. Both kinds of library materials can help you 
at least begin forming an jinion about the credibility of your printed 
resources . 

None of us is so llible as to believe a thing simply because we see it 
in print. Nevertheless, print does give a specious air of authority tc 
opinions, especially when the print appears in hard-bound books. It is 
impossible to calculate the number of falsehoods and foolish ideas that have 
been published since the history of printing began, but their numbers must 
be legion. Even respected journals and reputable newspapers are not immune 
from inaccurate and distorted information. Examp le: respected British 
psychologist Sir Cyril Burt. Burt, an international authority in educational 
psychology, was found to have published inaccurate data. Evidence exists that 
some of his data was fictitious. Certainly it could not be substantiated. 
Example : in 1981, the Washington Post felt .'impelled to return the Pulitzer 
Prize for feature writing which it had received for a series of articles on 
an eight-year-old heroine addict. The reporter later admitted that practically 
the whole series had been fabricated and that no such child had ever existed. 
Example : the psychologists Mark and Linda Sobell misrepresented and falsified 
their data on a crucial experiment that aimed to teach hard-core alchollcs to 
become social drinkers. As a result of their published study, many alcohol 
rehabilitation programs were restructured to reflect the Sobells- inaccurate 
findings. The cost in human misery of such misrepresentation is incalculable 
and demonstrates that inaccurate information can have grave social consequences. 

Even highly authoritative reference works are not so objective as they 
appear. Each culture contributes its own view of factual information, depending 
on its political, social, religious and ethnic composition. For example, 
examine the articles on two prominent people, former Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Russian poet and novelist Boris Pasternak. Two of the articles 
are taken from the third edition (1970-1978) of the official Russian encyclopedia, 
the Great Soviet . The other two are taken from standard American encyclopedias, 
the Britannica (1979 ed.) and the Americana (1980 ed.). The differences between 
the reference books are more than superficial, reflecting as they do two totally 
opposed systems of political and social values. Is Pasternak*s novel Doctor 
Zhivago "a work of genius,'* as the Americana asserts, or does it fall because, 
in the words of the Great Soviet ^ it expresses *'a negative attitude toward the 
Revolution and a lack of faith in social transformation*^? Is it *^one of the 
notable literary and moral events of all time" (Americana) or evidence that 
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Pasternak was undergoing an uncharacteristic lapse of faith^ led astray by his 
own **8ense of alienation" (Great Soviet )? The articles on John Foster Dulles 
are equally revealing. To the Encyclopacida Britannic a Dulles is primarily 
remembered as the architect of U^S. foreign policy in the Cold War and as the 
statesman who extended the system df anti-Coxamunist alliances to Asia. The 
Great Soviet also stresses these achievercnts, but with a different emphasis: 
"All Dulles' foreign policy activity was directed against the USSR and other 
socialist countries." What to o..e encyclopedia is clearly a defensive alliance 
is to the uvher an act of aggressiv^^ diplomacy. 

The passage of time also changes the "objective" facts in reference books. 
The eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 3iritannica (1911) is considered the 
epitome of early twentieth-century scholarship, reflecting as it does the ideas 
and values of the last secure European generation before the first world war. 
This judgment is correct. However, the 1911 Britannlca also reflects the 
cultural prejudices and racial stereotypes of 
its own era. Read this excerpt from its 
article on 'Tlysteria." 



it a iw in youas c&ikirqi. tout very freoucat in wL 
'Termm tk« ages <tf fifteen msd tiienty^five, while it lometimei 
inamfetli itself in nomea'st the aeoopstiie* A is xnii^ltefQ 
comsDOQ in the icmsk than h ilie ma)e— in the jmpartkm ol 
iotoz. Ceitsinzices«fenKm2Ieblstotbed&^^ 
thus the Latin tseei are much ixic«v prane to hyiteiia than are 
tboie ^rho ogok ^ s Teutonic itcic^ and iii mm^ efgrsyated 
and oosnpIa'f(ms4:^ Ih Eoj^and ft hu been aaoted^dikt an 
inidue i»tipoitiai irf caaei iKciiiianionf 'jews.if!0ociipat!ra 
^ be it imther«a!d want of occupatio n s^ la a f^oHfic cmm^^.f- This 
jg-notfceabie more eyda^y ia the higher daiie> j^:iodety> 



Not onTy is this portion of 
the article medically and 
sociologically incorrect (as 
determined by subsequent findings 
in psychology and psychoanalysis) 
but it reflects what are today 
unpalatable racial, sexual^ and even 
class-bound stereotypes. In the 
light of subsequent history, 
including the rise of Nazism and 
the Holocaust, it is bitterly 

ironic to read that "the latin races are iuuch more prone to hysteria than are 
those who come of a Teutonic stock." 



The point of these examples is this: be wary of printed sources, no matter 
how "authoritative," if what they say seems to conflict with experience or 
common sense of informed judgement* Never accept any dubious information merely 
because it comes irom a reputable source. In this post-Watergate society, I 
doubt whether anyone really needs to be given such advice, but it does not hurt 
to reiterate it. It is important to walk the fine line between credulousness 
and contentious disagreement for its own sake. 
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£FICA"-A (1980 ed.) 



TJxfoflVttBasio was completed la' 1955, but 
aniy escvrpts were printtd ia the USSR, where 
it bis never been i>obU^ied in fiiJL An luUan 
tamktion Bp^emc in 1957. and to I^S, when 
Ihr Qovd wai first publkhsd f n Enfiyi. k wm 
wKMsncfHl thit FuteraAk bad inoh tba Nobd 
Prixe in litemtune. He jayfuQy voiced accei^* 
vice. Within a week^ however, ha^g been 
expeOrd from the Soviet Wrttm' Union anc^ nib- 
»«ct«d to vit'fying accufaUoM, be wiied hit re* 
Httal to iccepi the nward ^in view of the mean- ^ 
iu given to this honor in the c»nmuntty to \ 
whidi I beloof,* Doct» ZtriMgo was buded by 
W«ftfm crftici as a work of genius and one of 
w notable literary and mofal evr^ of all time, 
ia s narrative of ^;>ie soop^ faicki^g a sequence 
of poems, the author treats evR^ he himself 
B^w end suffered thnxidi^ inchidiog the Russian 
>«^x>hitions of 1905 sndlSl? and the k»ig ifti^- 
auoh of \ioIcnce and det^nictkm, extending, 
WQ^gh an epilosue, into World War IL Agaimt 

backj^ound he projects a humanistic philoso- 

B^' ind recurrent failh in the creative miracle of 
« itself. He reacla^ be>'Ond political matters 
jo ^Rh'CTsa! human values and display's poetic 
wglit worthy frf the great mnstcxi of Russian 
*t^ture. Sc** also l><Krrm^ ZinvAcn. 



GREAT SOVIET (3d ed.) 



In the I95tr%jhmamk andcrMai a pnpfoimd crisis. His < 
no^ IhaorZU$iigo eaqarasid a ngitiyB attitude toawd the * 
j^^gaafenaadabA 

scitte of aSsaiSMi . • « IwgM to ImkI ptfsa] asoiie and wtc 
astray** (see btprik Mmskatiomfskoi Sitiatmji^ vol 3, 1968; pi 
377). Tbe piAScation of th» no«d abrotd !9S7 and the deci- 
sion to award Fkstemtk a Nobd Prise ia I9Si amused sharp 
criticism in the Soviet prass: Pasternak was expelled fnr.n the 
Writm* Union aad subsequently deeUaed to aecq)! the Nobd 
Priis. 



GREAT SOVIET C3d ed.) 



DULLES, JOHN FOSTER. Bom Feb. 25, 1888, in Wash* 
ington* died there May 24, 1959. US fovenunenl figure and 
diplomat; a lawyer by profeisioo. 

Dulles was closely linked with iaflueotiai monc^xslistic cir- 
cles and for a mimber of yeaia (beiinningfo ^^Z7)baadedthe 
large law firm f ulUvan and CromweU, which amm^ 
deals, in particular, between Ainerican and Germn mmopo- 
lies in the !920*s and 1930*s* He was director of the imer- 
national monopoiy International Nicf^ Company, a member 
of the board of directors of the New Yc^ Qty Bank, and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the RoekcfSelkr Fouo* 
datioo, DuDn began his d^riomatk activity in t907,as scm- 
Uiry to the US delegation at the Second Hague Qmferenee. 
At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919^, Dulks was an 
adviser to the Amolcan delegation. In 1924 be partic%«t^ 
in drawing up the Dawes plan. After World War II (1939^5) 
be played a very active rote in the preparation of the so^aUed 
Marshal] Plan and in the c^ianjzation of the North Atkntic 
Pact (1949). Between 1953 and 1959 hc^ was US s^ietary of 
sute. Ail Duties* foreign policy activity was dBrected i|^s»t 
the USSR and the other socialist countries* He initiated and 
carried out such policies as **[actfni] from a posidon of 
strength*' and ''balancing on the brink cf war/* 

D. S. ASANOV [7-1524^1} 



BRITANNICA (1979 ed.) 



$hect of tmasf a^jkmmmotvs. for- 



to tht VMUa Fmem^SiStlSi 

state by Pnakiem Ebe^S^j^SSylm 
Mti-Comiminiit alhun system becim ia 
f>nat^ forminf « series oT Kckxua 



BEST CO^ AVAILAatI 
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WO TECHNIQUES TO HELP THE SKEPTIC 

BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

In Chapter 2, pages 16-18, we discussed some titles of various biographical 
dictionaries. These dictionaries will help you to d^Lermlne the credibility 
and authoritativeness of your authors because they give you brief synopses of 
individuals' professional credentials. Education, professional appointments, 
honors and awards, and publications all mark an author as suited (or unsuited) 
to write about a topic. Listed below are a f^ titles that are exceptionally 
useful for locating biographical information on writers and academic authors. 
Others also exist, and for these you must consult the card catalog or ask a 
librarian. 

Contemporary Authors (Ref. PN 771 C6) 

Biographical information about authors of all types of works: nonfiction, 
fiction, poetry, children's books, etc. A permanent series includes 
deceased and inactive authors. 

American Men and Women of Science (Ref, Q 141 A4.7) 

Succinct information about currently active scientists and social 
scientists. 

Directory of American Scholars (Ref. LA 2311 C3.2) 

Biographical sketches of college and university professors and other 
scholars. Its four volumes cover history, English, speech and drama, 
foreign languages, philosophy, religion, and law. 

Who's Who series (Marquis Publications ) 

The Marquis Publishing Company issues a i-eries of fourteen separate Who's 
Who directories for the United States. The best known one is Who's Who 
in America , which lists men and women of national prominence, but there 
are also four regional Who's Who volumes for the East, the West, the Midwest, 
and the South and Southwest, as well as specialized volumes for different 
professions. There is even a separate Who's Who of American Women . 

Biography & Genealogy Master Index (Index Table Ref. 2 5305 U5 B5.6) 

Although this set of volumes does not in itself give you biographical 
information, it does lead you to reference works that do give such 
information. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

"I never read a book before reviewing it; it prejudices a man so." 

The Rev. Sydney Smith (1771-1845) 

Book reviews in journals and newspapers can give you some idea of how a 
book fits into the literature of the subject on which you are doing research. 
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Special indexes can lead you to book reviews that have been published in this 
country since the late nineteenth century. Below are those indexes owned by 
the Ramsey Library. 

Book Review Digest (1905-date) 
Book Review Index (1965-date) 

National Library Service Cumulative Book Review Index, 1905-1974 

Current Book Review Citations (1976-1982) 

Index to Book Reviews in the Humanities (1961-date) 

Confined Retrospective Index to Book Reviews in Scholarly Journals, 1886-1974 

Index to Book Reviews in Historical Peridocials (1973-date) 

Ch ildren's Book Review Index (1975-date) 

America; History and Life, Part B ; Index to Book Reviews 

The concluding sections of the following periodical indexes: 

t 

Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
Humanities Ind^x \ 
Social Sciences Index 
Education Indey 
Art Index 

Business Periodicals Index 

Applied Science and Technology Index 

Biological and Agricultural Index 

Of all the ones in this list, the one that provides direct information about 
the content of reviews is the Book Review Digest t a portion of which is reproduced 
here. The Digest indexes reviews for about 6,000 books every year. These reviews 
appear in seventy English- language periodicals. Emphasis is on so-called "popular" 
literature, especially fiction. (For more scholarly books, you must consult one 
of the other indexes.) The Digest is unique in that it is the only book review 
index that gives you actual excerpts from reviews. Because of this feature, it 
is easy to use the Book Review Digest to find a representative selection of 
opinion from many different journals and newspapers. 
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BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 



BVARS. BETSY. Th* MOflttL ths T«f«tebtak ftaa btemua 



mbout sp«ndinir m tnMAUM wiQt thflr dlvorcM 
ftkthmr until h« mm- *Ma K tnmUmi tSAt ii ftitod 



fAtn«r until hm My«» ... 
of min*. ii«)orcf JootSt Uii . _ 
fi^ thft b€&ch Miisa with uij 



Jobn II Uk#« €>M Uxm ml tM.i^H« 



on much* C 



mm wUI !»• il»r« 
N«ir«r known to 
int# imtnvUktw 
iM* For hl« Mrt 

ihi~vm«iiionli^jrfSii^ i rnkkf*** 

drtadfui otifttskiw Sadnnty cvtryomt ineiualnM 
Jobn U uodmitmnu mm ingmlt *nd lo«s can 
imsafdrm •rm a .▼•nulte. or M animal into 

Iburto aavan." tSUf) 



•nil CCS noil Ja 'SI 1€0«! 

"White thara .waa jio. a^S^a .»naCMao^^|ia 

"aauadaa* 




tha 



SSaSai?^* 



In tha prouwttiatab 

snan balnaa. wnoaa p uq l^ ha it P t for mUhahavlar 
la Uvlaa wtth tba^oooaa^tuaoM of th^ actlooa. 
Spam aoiS ^unaottHtf^ tha nova! maintfina 

ai Riak paca whila pr a aatyluy iatioaitT.'' WL M. 
Biima 

Horn mk UMi Ja 'IS 3S(hr 
''CIo har lataat hooki Bnuvl a fomar Naw- 
tNHT Award wioMTf has ehoau ta] ... B^mmmi^ 
|h«ncia: iMunmar ya^tUHL ana/how rMantTul chU- 
oraii copa wftb wBMia parant hwdagfa, « • , Liaam* 
Ijif toliranoa la wnat^^bi ho^ lil about. , . . 
CMra, uymm lal jviaa to tha waya Taar of Sosa. 
adolaacunt Bnohhary aad ocmf&in&i&» tlia wao^ 
kjda' antannaa.ara tuaad to ariiry nuaz>ca of 
ehaa#a difttraiiGa* aod [iha] wants (harl 

m^^^r^aiw tp sain mmt of thhi wiadoni.^ 

Eaviawad by P« P« Fc^^k 

"mOa.bookl azploraa with arMt auhtlatsr tha 
conoiet that eaa. arlaa hatwaan ^hilnaa. hatwaan 
cWkfran and thair oarhnta* mod hatwaan HmlUaa 
whan brouaht to«#th«r in oMfioad aurroontUnaa. 
BatMT ia u Ai]M%an writar with a sue* 

cMftil jteinm of eiuidran^a hoM to har eradit. 
AJthmith thfi ona^tt aat flm& In Uia ynltad 
$tataa (with aoma axprtaaiona nnfimUlar to 
Bmifh raailara)^, tha eharactara and ^toationa 
will ha^ unlvmalljp rfooanlsad. . . . Many a ctUld 
land adult) will raadWuodaraiand why John D. 
chopaac to put hlmMfinto auch an uncomfortahia 
portion, and why Clam rtala conatraln«d to teat 
Mr own phytleai mdoranca to tha point of dan* 
irar. A though tfuL antsrainlnr book for nina 
olds.*' Brian Bamnnald 

TtS »794 Jl 21 *tt SiOw 



dan^ 
yMr 



SYKOV, VA8IU Pads of wtjlraa; tr. 

by Lynn SoSotaroft* lllp " 
II S» I9ai Crowali 



Ruaaian by Lynn SdSbtaro& llip fiO.SO^'^h bSs 



XSBM 0.iOO-Wll<-4: 0-«fO*04US-3 (lib bd«) 
*Xav^huk. an aldarfy ntatt*^ haa tMd% a InnM 




y aara baf ora. 
wmtta for ^^^^|^0|^ 



mbara incdu 



l>ara • « . and tht l^^lv h* ramami 
hiding from tha Gmnana and chair 
ha waa a aokxiar. iwactilni tha nawiy^ 
ton of iUava* tha froop'a^radlo^opar ^ ^ 
throuah a awmsas with tha ufant aftar Klaya 
was kllladr ahoutmc that tha G^d*s nama waa 
Victor aa ha handM &iin ovar. , . , Gnda aavaii 
and upv" (BuU C C B> 




aatUnir should appaal to adoiaseant rf$4^rB. . . . 
Wan<*pactd and drmmaUe* a atory writtan with 
a atiod iansa jw Jwo^Sftl • ^ 

Bull C C ■ U'M 3m *ii ttOw 



''Whlla this atosy eootains a numtiar of nota- 

5t?rthy strsnirth»-lp pajrtleular. tha dapfotlon of 
rlboyad. ona of jLa^ehttk's eomradasp and tha 
H#»<Tiptlofi ftf fjairehnk'ii rr»r*inns when KIaycu 
anothar companiofV. tiyaa bhth tea son motor) 
^oaeh of tha aatlao fiUs to Ma our intartat 

HtrCOPVAVAMAtLI 



baeauaa th* aharaotsn lack tha naoassary daval- 
^oiMnanL Wa do not kpim anouah about thair 
ioujffhU. hogss. and faara to tncaca our full 



syrnpathy. wlian. In tha final chaotarT tha action 

s mtmoriaa c 
fac«uiaa ha^ ha 

^ ^ack of wolvws 

Yiivmr'lU^mn Statnb^ 



£t^*?»»l?J%JP«?»«nt and m l«am tiiatHt^ir^ 
fi5^ Vshtrishad his mtmoriaa of tha past; hU 

tiny baby from a pack of woliras.' tha Impact of 
hia aacparianea jioaa not hava tha forca it mlviit 



Chr Scl Mon pis 9 30 'il mw 
-.l^ZJjfii*^ »SI?o threuah tha sv^^pa Is 

fiST^fi^uJ^HSF-r^^^^^^ ^« opt»Jna paw 

J«ng to b^jSm^ M aattlnir ia at Hrst 

y»i ?K: *t nenathaiaaa. an appaalintf* power- 



^^SaanShSS R.*'* ^ ^^^^^ Baataala adira. 



^t?^^JlW-l^ ^^a«mS*d«^^ 



m.73M7 Unltad Stj^--F<Mtn' r^atimia— So* 
IJ I aa°S^a unkMi-5ft»ai»n ralationa^ 

Tha auy^ "daacHbaa^thm jliaior Issoa araaa 
SLfir^l!?*i^**^®*5 t^Uoaa--^&4s manairemant 

tham throuah tha eoncmtual lans of a 'rasrlma': 
norms, proeadurss, aiid/or (^vsSilzations owtad 

, ;'C*ldwsU Intsnds *to daacriba Am^iean-Sovfst 
interactlcms in tha crials manaspsmant. aconomlc 
•nd itratMie-mlUtary , isaus araaa from 1947 
timoukh im Md^to anairsa .tha attampt by Rich* 
and Nixon a^ Hnjy\KlMMtMr to davidop and 
SSSlSS^^ * araod daalan.an^ stand strataxy for 
aehia^ns a naw^ Sntam^us^al a^tam.' This ra* 
^orkad djOTart^tion ta eloasr. nowaiftrt to th^ 




i^if J?ftH l^VhtJ • .."I^* book.wm appeal to 
natlc^Snu?aiM^^ Uka-mlndsd atudants of intar* 
Cholea 11:1204 Hy 'ft lOOw 

"Tha Jbook is aapaclall/ atmnsr on tha Nixon* 
Hanry iHsiinss^r^ yaars, for wHa CaJdwall sup* 
n[^m#tntad published sourcaa with Interviews with 
U.S. omciaJa* It Is weidcaat in lu overview of 
Soviet- American relations between 1&47 and 19fiS 
rChAPtars 1 and |h a asction that thoss with 
banic jSMWledae of tha Cold War can proflUbly 
^kip- The jwrtthxr style siso U nedestriiui In the 
ft*st few chapters," R, B. Laverinjf 
J Am Hist 19:600 S 12 420w 

not really succeed In supptyins 
an ajjaiytieal innov^onfor tha Mtudy of Soviet* 

•^^•fS*."^* yn^Hed amplHcal value of the «K>n- 
£5?K ?"^ti5P^°^ ■ comparative atudy of the Issue 
i^rfffJ&*lSSrS^4 howerar, ia wsU- writtan 

recMt hif t<?ry/* x Irwin 

:lfS Ja U '22 llOw 



dtSrerent perio 



CAMERON. SHARON. Tha corporeal jHlf; alles^ 
prjas of tha body In Meivilla and Hawthorne. 
1660 im Jotos Hopkins Univ. Press 

tl2 American fiction — Hlitory aiui criticism. 

Mslvlllc. Herman— ICoby-Cick. Hawth£tme« Na* 

X§l^*pldl2-1fi42*l IXr 11*47102 
^Thls hook's ''thesis U that .tha aubjact of Mohy- 
Dlck ^aiul of Hawthorna'a take Is the relation of 
Identic to .the human body and of both , to the 
ouUide woH'^. rathsr than the hannansutic and 
eplstemoloaical Inaulraa that the texts thamselviBs 




self to a^ bodily part: Halvilia'a characters die- 
member the outside world In onfar to incorporate 

. ^ irownbodS 

I Library J) 



thu „ 

it« while Hawthorne's mutilate thair own 
reaoh a representative essmce." 



to 



"An Important book for American literary schol* 
arsh|n« with far-reachlns implications in both eon** 
tent and tschniqua . . < Aa a elc^e reafiirut of the 
t^xts *fi question, it fs^^axempJary fef the rewarda 
of the new fby now. old) criticism. , . . In its In* 
tegration of textual and thamatie ^mcsma with 
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Book tevimn and biographical akatchea can provide only some of the 
criteria for judging tha quality of your raacarch material. In the end, 
the final decision about the effactiveneas of your data mutt be baaed on 
your ovn judgment. As you progress through college, it is hoped that your 
judgment and skill at doing research papers will increase with practice 
and experience. 




The most important aoniponent 
of a good research paper 
is thoughts 



m 
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AIDS TO RESEARCH 



Style Manuals 



Style manuals show you in detail how to write footnotes, set up a 
bibliography, and handle the mechanics of writing a research paper, 

Items with a star (*) are especially useful. 



General 
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(Ref LB 2369 A 593 19765 

Allen, Eliot D. A Short Guide to Writing a Research Paper, Manuscript 
Form, and Documentation, by E.D. Allen and Ethel B. Ckilbrunn 
Rev ed. DeLand, Fla: Everett-Edwards, 1976, cl975. (Ref LB 
2369 A59 1976) 

Allen, George R. The Graduate Students* Guide to Theses and Dissertation ; 
A Practical Matiual for Writing and Reserve . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 19731 (LB 2369 A595> 

*Campbell, William Giles, and others. Form and Style: Theses, Report s, 
Term Papers . 6th ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1982. (LB 
2369 C3 1982 - Kept on permanent reserve.) 

Dugdale, Kathleen. A Manual of Form for Theses and Term Reports . 
Rev. ed. Bloomington, Ind., 1962. (LB 2369 D8) 

Dugdale, Kathleen. A Manual on Writing Research . Bloomington, Inc. 
1962. (PE 1478 D8) 

Dwight, John A. How to write a Research Paper , by John A. Dwight and 

Dana C. Speer. Mentor, Ohio: Learning Concepts, 1970- (Ref LB 
2369 D86) 

Fisher, John H. The MLA Style Sheet . 2nd ed. New York: Modem 
Language Association of America, 1970. 

Macrorie, Ken. Searching Writing; A Context Book . Rochelle Park, NJ: 
Haysten Book Co., 1980. PE 1A08 M33253. 

* MLA Handbook for Writers of Research Papers, Theses, and Dissertations. v 
New York: Modem Language Association of America, 1977. (LB 
2369 H53) 
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Polking, Kirk. The Bggiwiing Writer's Handb ook, by Kirk Polking and 

Jean ChaMky. Cincinnati: Writer's Digest, 1968. (PN 147 P6.4) 

Pugh, Griffith T. Guide to Research Writing , 2nd ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1963. (PE 1478 P8) 

Sklllin, Marjorie E. Words Into Type . 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. (Ref PN 160 552 1974) 

*Turablan, Kate L. A Manual For Writers of Term Papers, Theses and Dissertatio ns. 
4th ed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973. (Based on 
Chicago University Press Manual of Style) . (LB 2369 T8 1973) 

Willians, Cecil Brown. A Research Manual for College Studies i>nd Papers . 
3rd ed. New York: Harper and Row, 1963. (Ref LB 2369 W5) 



History 

Gray, Wood, et al. Historian's Handbook; A Key to the Study and Writing of 
History . 2nd ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964. 



Science and Technology 

American Chemical Society. Handbook for Authors of Papers in American Ch emical 
Society Publications. Washington: ACS. 1978. (T 11 A4 1978) 

American Institute of Physics, Publications Board. Style Manual . Rev. ed. 
New York: American Inst, of Physics, 1973. 

American Mathematical Society. A Manual for Authors of Mathematical Papers. 
4th ed. Providence, RI: American Mathematical Soc, 1971. 

Council of Biology Editors, Committee on Form and Style. CBE Style Manual . 

4th ed. Washington, DC: American Inst, of Biological Sciences, 
1973. (Ref QH 304 C68 1978) 

Erlich, Eugene H. The Art of Technical Writing; A Manual for Scientists , 
Engineers, and Students , by Eugene Ehrlich and Daniel Murphy. 
New York: Crowell, 1964. (T 11 E3.5) 

Fieser, Louis Frederick. Style Guide for Chemists , by Louis F. and Mary 
Fieser. New York: Reinhold, 1960. (QD 7 F5) 

Gam, Stanley M. Writing the Biomedical Research Paper . Springfield, 111.: 
C.C. Thomas, 1970. (Ref R 119 G36) 
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Gensler, Walter J. Writing Guide forChemists , by W.J. Gensler and K.D. 
Gensler. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, (T 11 GA) 

Morris, Jackson E. Principles of Scientific and Technical Writing . New 
York: McGraw-Hill, ^966. (T 11 M5.8) 

Pearsall, Thomas E. Audience Analysis for Technical Writing . Beverly 
Hills, CA: Glencoe, 1969. (T 11 P3.9) 

Smith, Richard W. Technical Writing . New York: Barns and Noble, 1968. 
(T 11 S5.8) 

Souther, James W. Techr.ical Report Writing , by James W. Souther and Myron 
L. White. 2nd ed. New York: Wiley, 1977. (T 11 S65 1977) 

Weiaman, Herman M. Basic Technical Writing . 2nd ed. Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill, 19W. (T 11 W4.3) 

Wellborn, Grace (Pleasant). Technical Writing , by G.P. Wellborn, L.B. 

Green and K.A. Nail. .Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. (PE 1475 W4) 



Engineering 



Engineers Joint Council, Connaittee of Engineering Society Editors. 

Recommended Praci:ice for Style of References in Ent^lneerlng 
Publications. New York: Engineers Joint Council, 1966. 



Social Sciences 

*American Psychological Association. Publications Manual of the APA . 2nd 
ed. Washington, D.C. : American Psychological Assn., 1974. 
(Ref BF 76.7 A4.6) 

Linton, Marigold. A Simplified Style Manual for the Preparation of Journal 
Articles in Psychology, Social Sciences, Educaclon and Literature . 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972. (Ref PN 147 L46) 

^ftJllins, Carolyn J. A Guide to Writing and Publishing in the Social and 
Behavioral Sciences . New York: Wiley, 1977. (Ref H 91 MS) 

Sternberg, Robert J. Writing the Psychology Paper . Woodbury, NY: Barron's 
Educational Series, 1977. (Ref BF 76.8 S7.3) 

Tallent, Norman. Psychological Report Writing . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1976. 
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B^8ineB8^and Managenfiot 



Ironman, Ralph. Writing the Executive Report; A Cuide...for Science > 

Technology and Managetaent . New Yorks Punk and Wagnalls. 1966. 
(PE 1478 17) 

Shurter, Robert Le Fevre. BusiacBS Research and Report Tfciting , by R.L. 

Shurter and others. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. (PE 1478 S4.7) 



Critical Reviews 

Allen, Eliot D. A Short Guide to Writing a Critical Review , by E.D. Allen 
and Ethel B. Colbrunn. Deland, Fla.: Everett-Edwards, 1976. 
(Ref PN 98 B7 A4) 



Music 



Irvine, Demr, ed. Writing About Music; A Style Book for Reports and Theses . 

2nd ed. Seattle; Univ. of Washington Press, 1968. (ML 3797 179 1968) 



How To Do Research 

Barzun, Jacques. The Modern Researcher , by Jacques Barzun and Henry F. 

Graff. New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1977. (D 13 B334 1977) 

Coyle, William. Resegrch Papers . 2nd ed. New York: Odyssey Press, 1965. 
(2 253 C6x) 

Hook, Lucyle. The Research Paper . 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffa, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. (PE 1478 H6) 

Kehler, Dorothea. Probleias in Literary Research; A Guide to Selected 
Reference Works . Metuchen, N.J. : Scarecrow Press, 1975. 
(Ref PN 523 K4x) 

Lester. James D. Writing Research Papers . Glenview. 111.; Scott, 
Foresman, 196V. 

Morse, Grant W. Concise Guide to Library Research . 2nd ed. New York: 
Fleet Academic Eds., 1975. (Ref Z 1035.1 M6 1975) 

Pugh, Griffith T. Guide to Research Writing . 2nd ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1963. (PE 1478 PS) 
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Usage 

Bernstein, Theodore M. The Careful Writer . New York: Atheneum, 1965. 
(PE 1460 B4.617) 

Bernstein, Theodore M. Miss This tlebot torn *s Hobgoblins; The Careful 

Writer's Guide ... New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1973. 
(PE 1460 B4627) 

Bernstein, Theodore M. Do's Dont's, and Maybe 's of English Usage . New 
York: Tines Book, 1977. (Ref PE 1460 B4618) 

Follett, Wilson. Modem Aaerican Usage; A Guide , gd. by Jacques Barzun. 
New York: Hill and Wang, 1966. (PE 2935 F6) 

Fowler, Henry W. A Dictionary of Modem English Usage . 2nd ed. Oxford; 
Clarendon Press, 1965. (Ref PE 1628 F6.5 1965) 

Graves, Robert. The Reader Over Your Shoulder: A Handbook for Writers 
of English Prose . 2nd ed. rev. New York; Vintage Books, 
1979. (PR 751 G7 1979). 

Klerzek, John M. The Macmillan Handbook of English , by John M. Klerzek 
and Walker Gibson. 4th ed. New York: Macmillan, 1963. 
(PE 1408 K5.7) 

Morris, William. Harper Dictionary of- Contemporary Usage , by William 

and Mary Morris. New York: Harper and Row, 1975. (Ref PE 1680 M59) 

*Strunk, William. The Elements of Style . New York: Macmillan, 1959. 
(PE 1408 S7.72) 
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CONCLUSIO.N 



Eecall the allusion to Lewis Carroll's The Hunting of the Snark , 
with which we "began this work. If you imow the poem, you may remember 

than when the Baker finally found the Snark, it was a Boojum axid the Baker 

"softly and suddenly vanished away" and never was met with againi Your 
reward will be far more pleasant if you have dil^igently mastered the 
material in this guide. You will be able to find your way with confidence 
and ease around your undergraduate library, to save time gathering infor- 
muLion for a research paper, and to locate precisely the data which you 
need to support your arguments. Who knows? You might even find you 
enjoy it I 
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